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THE PEACE COMMEMORATION. 
THE GREEN-PARK. 


The situation of this park is familiar to everybody. Spavious and 
elevated, with the ground gently sloping from Piccadilly to Buckingham 
Palace and the Mail, perhaps there are few sites better adapted to a 
pyrotechnic dieplay in or near the metropolis. Hither, then, from an 
early hour in the evening, trooped large masses of the population, as to 
one of the chief centres of attraction. True, the weather was anything 
but auspicious, «nd involved some desagrémens. The sky was overcast, 
and although there wes no rain the air was raw and cold, deprived of the 
genial warmth of sprivg verging upon summer, by a keen north-east 
wind. Cloaks, over-coate, mufflers, warm dresses and woollen 
shawls, thick-soled boots aud shoes were, therefore, the order of the day, 
and miserable were they who were witooutthem. As the hour approached 
for the introductory discharge of tireworks, each minute added to the 
moving throng. Along every avenue leading to the park a living stream 
ceaselessly flowed with rapidly-increasing strength and velocity, and ap- 

ared powerful enough to bear down everything before it. If there had 

po mere than tue usual means of ingress, serious accidents could 
scarcely bave been avoided, but, happily, there had been opened six new 
entrances—two at the side of Piccadilly, two near the Wellington 
statue, one opposite Buckingham Palcce, and anotuer at the corner of 
Stafford-hovse—each of considerable width, and therefore not a single 
mishap occurred. Yet many thousands entered the park in an incredibly 
short space of time. Deepening and thickening with wonderful rapidity, 
the huge mass extended itself over the soft and verdant carpet beneath its 
feet, and even took possession of the trees. The effect upon the park was 
like that produced vy the plague of locustg. The green patches of tarf 
on which the eye rested at one moment were invisible the next; and for 
some time before the commencement of the fireworks not a blade of grass 
wie to be seen. An immense maltitude of human beings stretched far 
away on every hand, und was so closely compacted togeth:r, espesially 
towards the ccntre of attraction, that one might have walked on the 
heads and shoulders of the people with almost as firm and steady a tread 
as if his foot preesed the solid ground. Nor wasthatail The large open 
space inirout of Buckingham Palace, the Mall, Constitution-hili, aud 
every point from which the fireworks could be seen, were crowded with 
spectators. Numerous parties of ladies and gentlemen occupied the 
balcovies audi roofs of Stafford House and the neighbouring mansions, 
while hundreds clung like bees to the projections of the houses iu 
Piccadilly. kere was litle with which the crowd could amuse it- 
self whilst it waited for the commencement of the fireworks. A 
number of wooden irames, painted black, and of all shapes and sizes, 
extended jor between 200 and 300 yards along the front of the open space 
reserved for the exhibition. ihey wee mounted with fireworks of 
different kiuds ; but, however curious or promising, they could not be 
gazed at for ever, and there was nothing else to attract the attention of 
the people. ‘The air, too, was cold aud raw, and perhaps it was not sur- 
prising, in such circumstances, that recourse should be had to some rather 
questionable means of whiling away the time. It was not the fault of 
the crowd that a gang of ruffiams endeavoured to create a panic by rushing 
about armed with brencbes which they had torn from the trees. But to 
throw 200,000 or 300,000 sensible, steady people into disorder would have 
required a furce much larger in numbers than any these “ roughs ” could 
muster; and, in point of fact, a small body of policemen, aided by a 
portion of the respectable bystanders, sufficed to put an ead to their hopes 
of plunder. 

The ecene was much enliveced by the appearance of the mansions on 
the east aod north of the park. Im most of these parties hai been given 
for the occaticn, and the vriiliantly-lighted rooms, one after another, each 
one diep!aying the varied internal magnificence of an aristocratic saloon, 
mresented a beautiful amd peculiar appearance. In many of them the 
balustrades were lined with spectators, those of the lower rooms with 
guests in full-dreas, ard in the upper departments with the domes:ics and 
their fricids, altogether exhibiting a spectacie which could not easily be 
match: d anywhere else. any of the houses were brilliantly illaminas-d. 
Bridgewater-hou-e in particular presented four long series of lamps 
arrapg¢d on pillars, with device above, making one of the most tasteful 
illuminations in the metropolis. 

A few minutes befure the c-mmencement of the fireworks the Quen, 
Prince Albert, the members of the Royal family, Prince William of 
Prussia, and other persons of rank, tvok their seats in « paviiion erected 
on the north end of Buckingham Palace, facamg the park. Her Majesty 
‘wee received with loud demonstrations of loyalty aud eathusiasm. The 
Royal party bad an admirable view of the fireworks, and eeemed to parti- 
cipate in the admiration which they excited. 

Punctually at the appointed hour the entertainments began with a 
series of iliuminations and a discharge of marooas. [he fires were 
white, red, green, and yeliow, aud the effcct was somethiog like that 
which would be produced by a chemical manufactory in flames. For up- 
wards of an hour aud a half the air above the park and for some distanve 
around was luminous’ with the blaze of suns, stars, comets, and 
streamers—the flight of rockets, shelis, aud Roman candles— the descent 
of meteors, parachutes, acd showers of pearl, silver, and golden rain. 
Shining serpents and fireilies chased each other through a sea of light, 
resting on a bed of upturned human faces, aud ingenious contrivances 
with bard technical names flamed against and athwart the sky in 
every variety of movement. Thetye was dazzled with the intensity of 
the light, the brilliancy of the colours, and the eomplication of lines and 
curves described by the flying rockets; while the ear in turn was 
agsailed by the whizzing of wheels and revolving stars, the bursting of 
ehells, and the diecharge of mines and batteries. The programme was 
a rather long one, consisting of no fewer than twenty-four “ divi 
sions,” and was not exhausted till eleven o'clock. It comprised almost 
everything that is either new, curious, or beautiful in pyrotechny. Some 
of the tixed pieces were remarkably ciegant. Tne stars, hoops, 
and crocees elicited the most enthusiastic expressions of delight ; and, in- 
deed, nothing could have been finer. Those rockets which, exploding in 
the air, threw out clusters of coloured stars were also much admired ; 
while loud cheering arose from all sides when a number of shells, dis- 
charged together, burst far above the heads of the spectators, changing 
into graceful and glittering forms which charmed the eye and filled the 
air with light. Cascades, fountains, and trees were represented with won- 
derful exactness; and perbaps one of the most beautiful features of the 
display was the formation in the air of sheaves of yellowcorn. But the 
great triumph of the night was that which concluded the exhibition. It 
consisted of five fixed pieces, ali of the most ingenious and elaborate con- 
struction, {with the words “God Save the Queen” illaminated in the 
centre. At the same time there was a grand discharge of Roman candles, 
batteries of pearl streamers, tourbillons, and rockets in red, green, blue, 
and yellow. The effect was magnificent, almost magical; and when, in 
addition to the above, no fewer than 10,000 rockets were shot into the air, 
the scene was such as can be witnessed only once in a lifetime. 

As a pyrotechnic display, then, nothing could have been more successful 
on the whole than the exhibition in the Green-park, although a sesee of 
fatigue began to be very generally manifested long before it was con- 
cluded—a circumstance not to be wondered at when it is recollected that 
the time occupied was from half-past nime until eleven o'clock; during 
the whole of which period the ear was desfened by the constant detona- 
tions and reverberations, and the eye pained by the dazzling intensity and 
magnificence of the blaze of artificial light which filled the heavens and 
illumined the sea of upturned faces. 


peaceable and orderly manner. 
HYDE-PARK. 








divisions. Each division commenced by a signal shell from the corner of 


the inclosure : this was followed by a shower of rockets either coloured or 
parachute. Two fixed pieces exactly similar were then exhibited at the 
opposite ends of the inclosure, and the division ended with a of 
shells. Each division also included a battery of streamers or oue of squibs 
or Roman candles. The rockets were magnificent. The colour varied in 
every discharge: some of them scattered stars of red, blue, and white; 
others, a shower of streamers or crackers. The shells were also varied : 


character—rocket-whee!s, itch stars, pointed stars, Maltese crosses, 
Brunswick stars,and every variety of wheel, cross, and star that pyro- 
technic ingenuity could devise. The exhibition concluded with some fixed 
pieces and two fire cascades. The grand discharge of rockets whic was 
to have formed the conclusion was given ata much earlier period. Nothing 
could be finer than the effect of this discharge; the whole sky was one 
masse of blazing stars, the tops of the trees were lit up, and the ladies on 
the houses beyond were distinctly visible. The bright green emerald, the 
pale eappbire, the gay amber, the pure topaz, the swect-tinted amethyst, 
the rich garnet, the blue turquoise, the dark lapis lazuli, the rare jacinth, 
the elegant onyx, the delicate opal, the gaudy gold, and the brilliant 
diamond—all gay and glittering colours were tere combiaed, preseating 
a dazzling profusion of tints such as the eye could never tire to look 
upon. The persons who visited Hyde-park had an advantage over those 
in other localities; in addition to the display immediately before them, 
the rockets and shells from Primrose-hill and the Green-park were seea 
to great advantage; both continued for some time after they had ceased in 
Hyde-park. Nota policeman was seen iu the park. The crowd com- 
menced moving off immediately on the close of the exhibition; and, not- 
withstanding the immense crowds, there was not much difficulty in eifect- 


ing an exit. 
PRIMRBOSE- HILL. 

It was generally rumoured throughout the metropolis that the fireworks 
on Primrose-hill would be on a seale of magnitude surpassing those of 
the other centres of attraction, and there was an immense concourse to 
witness the pyrotechnic display which was announced to take place. The 
persons assembled within the inclosure were mainly of the middle and 
lower classes, but there was a much larger collection of “ roughs” than 
might have been anticipated. They did not, however, occasion any 
annoyance to the more respectable portion of the spectators ; but, having 
secured early in the evening such positions as they deemed most favour- 
able for viewing the fireworks, they amused themselves by singing in 
chorus the “ Ratcateher’s Daughter,” and other popular songs of the same 
class, and by “chaffing” one another. A large exteat of ground 
occupying the crest of the hill was hoarded off for the purpose 
of enabling those engaged in preparing the fireworks to perform 
their duty unimpeded, aud to prevent the possibility of accidents. 
Three frames were erected, two ficing the south and one turned to 
the north side of the hill, fur the purpose of giving elevation to the dis- 
charges, and interspersed around and between them were piles of little 
sticks, very much resembling emall stacks of corn, which were to send off 
an unaccountable number of pyrotechnic devices. The hoarding extended 
from St. Edmond’s-terrace on the west, to St. George’s on the east; aad, 
the terraces on both sides being generally illuminated, an extensive 
and brilliant semicircle of lights was formed, which had a most pleasing 
effect from the hill. From a comparatively early part of the evening 
there was a surprising flow of population, some in carriages, many in cabs, 
omnibuees, and vans, and most on foot, towards the northern cynosure. 
Along the road lining the northern side of Regent’s-park, ranks of vehicles, 
three deep, were drawn up, and it required no small amount of patience, 
perseverance, and pilotege to steer through their perilous interstices. In 
hundreds of instances were to be seen the wives of the working classes, 
with children in thtir arms, and children around them, eeated along the 
rails which surround the hill, and well content, at the cost of personal 
toil, with the opportunity of witnessing the national display. 

The time appointed for the commencement of the display of fireworks 
was balf-past nine o'clock, and just previously the wind, which blew from 
the eartward, freshened into a gentle gale, threatening to mar very ma- 
terially the effect of those epecimens of the pyrotechnic art upon which so 
much jabour bad been expended. Fortunately, however, the wind sub- 
sided, and the exhibition took place under the most favourable circum- 
stances, for scarcely a breath of air influenced the flight of the aerial fire- 
works, while the darkness of the sky added greatly to their effect. From 
that moment, in quick and upr+mitting succession, dixchargea of rockets, 
pearl streamere, parachute-thells, mines, squibs, tailed stars, and tour- 
billons, continued till a quarter past eleven o’clock. The people seemed 
highly delighted with the manner in which the display had been 
effected, and they gave expression to their satisfaction ia loud and fre- 
quent applause. ine houses around the hill and Regent’s-park were for 
the moct part illuminated with gas stars, variegated oil lamps, or 
Chinese lanterns. The crowd in the Regent’s-park was also very con- 
tiderable, and from that open epace a fine view was obtained not only of 
the fireworks on Primrose-hill, but of those in the Green and Hyde 
Parks,and in Victoria Park. There was aleo a considerable population 
on the tops of the houses. The fireworks here were almost exclusively of 
the clees termed “ aerial ;” there were no “ set” pieces, no huge stars, 
bo cevices which might aflord some relief to an uninterrupted shower of 
rocketgand serpents. here was certainly an attempt to represent fiery 
fountains, but it was a failure, in consequence of the smoke generated by 
the composition. 

VICTORIA-PARK. 

From about one in the afternoon all the avenues leading to the park, 
especially those from Hackney and the Mile-evd roads, became densely 
tbronged with well-dressed people of all ages and eexes, all wending their 
way towards the spot where the pyrotechnic building had been erected. 
To their credit be it recorded that many of our City employers allowed 
their workmen the use of the spring vans and other vehloles usually 
employc«d in the carriage of their merchandise, and in this way whole 
families were enabled to go to and return from the park 
without fatigue, and to view the fireworks to more ad- 
vantage, especially where there where children, than they 
could have done. Neither these nor any other vehicles were oder- 
mitted to euter the park. They were drawn up round the boundary. 
but from them an excellent view of all that was worth seeing must have 
been had. To at leas: a distance of half a mile all round from the fencings 
of “the Victoria” were erecicd platforms with rows of seats, which the 
passer-by was mmformed were the “ very best” from which a view of the 
tireworks could be obtained, and houses fully a mile away had “ the very 
best” windows; their owners, we pregume, having based this announce- 
ment on the poetical theory “Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
viiw.” Impromptu platforms, formed of farm carte and costermongers’ 
vans, commanded a high figure, “ reserved seats” being engaged and 
labelled eo early az two o'clock inthe day. Sitting-room on a eceffolding 
outside one of the Hackney entrances to the park was even at that hour 
purchased at 5s. and 10s,, according to the height—the higher the dearer. 

The preparetions for iliumination in the neighbourhood of the park were 
not very general ; but when night came on there was a sufficient number 
of houses lighted up to give the localities around a very pretty appear- 
ance. One house on the Park-road was illominat:d by Cainese lanterns —a 
mode of lighting that the Parisians make very effective on such occasions. 
A gin. palace on the Hackney-road had the name “ Florence Nightingale” 
in letters of gas all across its large front. Thissimiple and pretty tribute to 
our illustrious coun elicited repeated cheers from those who passei 
the house on their way to thepark. On the eame road was atranspareacy 
representing the Queen and her Roysl Consort bounding over the sea fn a par- 
ticularly co. and collected manner, the marine deity who did duty in the box 
of the chariot in which Queen Victoria was seated apparently soliciting her 
Britennic Majesty’s directions as to the course his steeds were to take, 
The artist did not tell his story very clearly ; but obscurity is a privilege 
of artiste and poets, and in this case the work, which was not at all badly 
executed, was received with great enthusiasm by the crowds who viewed it 
on their way past. ° 

By nine o’clock all eyes were directed to the inclogure within which 








the fireworks were to be discharged, and movement in 
direction was watched with intense anxiety. Everywhere 
thronging ecaffoldings erected on house- 

was -gwaited with excitement. 

guns followed as a Royal salute, and then followed the first 

consisted of ihe burning a large quantity of coloured fire all 
ers seething, | 

ense was very : 

it may be said that, although they were in 

and by a jadicions 5; out lasted ; . 


were not Laing - 4 ‘or very 
ite of rockets and others of their kind, were 


j pectators 
eoberly pleased in general, and once or twice broke out into mild applause. 
the whole the “ Peace Rejoicings” in Victoris-park were a success in 
rocecdings of the day. 


a” 


The mazes of people was remarkably characteristic. It concisted almost 





wholly of one class; 1 could be more homogeneous. Everybody 
seemed at home; there was an air of confidence in themselves and each 
other as they wandered leisurely about at first, and finally settled quietly 
and orderiy in places to witness the fireworks, and so continued during 
the whole time of the display. There was not a single drunken person, 
and but ome policeman, who was stationed at one of the gates. Ia short, 
nothing could be more creditable to the inhabitants of this district than 
their conduct on this occasion. Of course, when the crowd was dispersing, 
there was some confusion, but nothing which was more disorderly than 
was inseparable from the breaking up of such a multitude. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

The whole borough, port, and garrison presented a holiday appearance 
on the 29th ult, Kvery shop and establishment was closed, with two 
exceptions, the dockyard and gun-wharf, some men of each being engaged 
in expediting the fit out of the Algiers, 91; Cesar, 91; 81; and 
Sanspareil, 81, ecrew-ships, in order to enable them to ieave for the 
Crimea to brirg home troops. All the ships in harbour and at Spithead 
were dressed in colours; and the Royal standard was hoisted at the dock- 
yard, on the ramparts, at Ho!lingsworth’s Rooms, the various piers, &c. 
Southeea Common was decked out, at the expense of the with a 
vast number of flags of all nations, tastefully-constructed arches of 
evergreens, and one of the landmarks for ships entering the har- 
bour had been turned into a triumphal pillar by means of suitable 
and ingenious additions and decorations. On the sides of the pillar 
were imecribed the names of the Allied Powers—Kugland, Frange, 
Turkey, Sardinia—and the various engagements ia which, during the late 
war, their armies had, either collectively or individually, distinguished 
themselves. On the summit of this pillar was the figure of Britannia, 
holding a flagstaff, from which waved the Royal standard. Th: C i 
ortbat part of it not required for the movements of the troops, wag 
covered with booths, &c. Thousands were at an early hour attracted 
here by the fineness of the weather, and ultimately there could hardly have 
been less than from 40,000 to 50,000 persons congregated together. On 
the Gosport shore, too, thousands were assembled, as there the Royal 
Marines and Dorset Militia were to be stationed. 

At about balf-past eleven the troops began to meet on the Common, 
each regiment being preceded by its band; and before twelve o'clock 
were ari anged in line, two deep, in the following order, commencing from 
the right:—The pensioners of the district, 22nd Foot, Royal Surrey 
Militia, Staffordshire Militia, Armagh Militia, and the Royal Marine 
Artillery. The troops assembled on this and the Gosport shore would, 
with those keeping the ground, be about 4000 men. Those on thecommon 
were under the command, for the day. of Colonel Boileau, of the 22nd 
Regiment, the Lieutenant-Governor, Major-General Breton, being sum- 
moned to London. Colonel Boileau was assisted by Captain A. A. Nelson, 
Deputy-Aseistant-Avjutant-General, and Captain Breton, Towa- Major. 

At twelve o’clock the Royal Artillery, from the ramparts, commenced 
their royal salute of twenty-one guns, and after the third gun the troops 
fired the /cu-de-joie, commencing trom the right of the front line, and re- 
turning from the left of the rear. The troops on the Gosport shore then 
took up the fire, and about the same time the heavy guns vf the ships at 
Spithead and in harbour joined in. The troops at intervals fired a second 
and a third time, the general effect being very fine; participated in as it 
was by the band of each regiment playing “ God Save the Queen,” and 
the bells of the parish churcn playing out in the distance. The /eu-de-joie 
being finished, the officera and colours advancing a few paces infront, all 
the troops took off their caps and gave three hearty cheers. They were 
marched past before Colonel Boileau and staff, headed by their bands, and 
afterwards left for barracks. 

A storm now came on: the Common was soon cleared, and every booth 
and spot that afforded the least ehelter was filled There was every ap- 
pearance of the rain continuing all day ; but about four o'clock it suddealy 
cleared up, and by degrees the promenade soon became again throaged 
with visitors. As soon as it was duek the fleet at Spithead lighted up, 
Lut rot so effectively as on the occasion of the late review. 

The fireworks on the promenade, however, gave general satisfaction, and 
the amusements of the cay were finished by the lighting up of a large bon- 
fire on the beach: the latter scene our Artist has sketched. 


LYNN, 

The festivities in this town, although the Corporation decline! to take 
the initiative in the preliminary arrangements, were upon a scale of con- 
siderable extent. It was resolved to celebrate the day (Wednesday), 
tne 2ist ult., by a public dinner to the children of the various public 
echools in the town, and, neither the Corn Exchange nor the Athearum 
being adequate for the occasion, as a dernier ressort it was decided to have 
recourse to the Public Walks, and to give there to the whole ofthe children 
a grand open-air festival. The scheme once entertained, subscriptions 
were opened, committee arrangements organised, an. other preparations 
made in the most complete and expeditious manner for carrying it out 
with effect. Hsppily the weather was brilliant, and the result was a 
successful spectacle 

The day, by desire of the Mayor, was kept as a perfect holiday 
throughont the town. From anearly hour the day was welcomed by the 
firing of guns and ringing of the church bells. Every available flag, 
benner, or other similar decoration was displayed on masts, on staffs pro- 
jecting from the windows, or on lines stretched from house to house across 
the street. Where any special mottoes were exhibited they were,“* Pee 
and Proeperity,” “ Peace and Pienty,” “ Glory to God, Peace on Earth, 
Good will to Men,” &0. The shipping in the harbour also displayed their 
colours. 

The Tuesday market-p]ace was the centre of the population, in holiday 
attire, numbering many thousends—the centre of the equare being kept 
clear for the children. At twelve o'clock the school children, of tne age 
of six years and upwards, to the number of 230, left their respective 
schoole, accompanied by their teachers and superintendents, and, 
bearing flags and banners, proceeded to the market-place aud arranged 
themselves in ranks in an order previously fixed. The children in the 
several ranks were placed four abreast, the boys preceding the girls; and, 
each school displayed flags inscribed with the name of the echool, and as 
many other flags and banners, mottoes, and em lems of peace, as could be 
mustered. Each child had affixed with ribbons to the breast a large card, 
on which was printed the following inecription, surmounted by a wood- 
cut of a dove bearing an olive-branch, amd followed by the obild’s name 
in full :— 





Borough of King’s Lynn. 
Children’s Féte 
In commemoration of the Peace between England and her Allies 
—France, Turkey, and Sardinia—and Russia. 
Declaration of War, March 28, 1854. Proclamation of Peace, 
May 2, 1856. 

Admit 
The Sax-born Bard lent their aid, and at a quarter past twelve performed 
a verse of the National Anthem, to which the whole of the children eang 
the chorus. Directly afterwards guns were firedfrom Common Staith- 
quay as a signal to march; and the children, with three hearty cheers, 
moved off in procession through High-street, headed by the band, and 
preceded by the Mayor and other members of the Corporation and of the 
Committee, and Messrs. Wigner and Edwards, two of the stewards 

The procertion passed through High-street, St. James’e-street, London- 
road, Valinger’s-road, South Everard-street, and back through the London- 
read sgain to the Walks, halts being made aad three cheers given at the 
High. bridge and the corners of High-etreet, St. James’s-street, Valinger’s- 
road, and South Everard-street. ‘the entire procession, it was calculated, 
extended to the lengthof nearly half a mile. The bells of St. Mar- 
garet’s were rungs the procession paeacd the church, and frequently 
afterwards throughout the day. The schools were acoompanied by a dense 
crowd throughout their line of march. At the entrance to the Walks they 
were met by the stewards, and conducted to the tables assigned to them. 
The decoration of the Walks was under the direction of Mr. F. Kendle— 
nded on lines stretched across from tree to tree, 





prov 
“ The Roast ‘of Old England” whilst the children were taking 
places. The carvers numbered 104. The Mayor presidedat one of the pria- 
cipal tables, and the joint of beef set before him (weighing some 241bs.) was 


garnished pe tht p hyp meg flags, including the Royal 
and the and other The quantities of provisions 
in the w 90 stone of boiled puddings (in 121b. puddings), 
100 stove of baked a8, 107 stone of beef (121 pieces), 114 stone of 


sufficient pudding was left for an abundant distribution to the poor, in- 
cluding a)l the inmates of the almshouses, on the following days. 

















June 7, 1856.] 
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possible through 
this time filled the whole of the 
and old and young 
quickly scattered themselves over the wide expanse of sweet grass to enjoy 
the rare treat of a féte champltre. 

event was also celebrated by a party of gentlemen dining at the 
Globe Ina, under the of the Mayor; the day’s entertain ments 
concluded with a y of fireworks on the Tuesday market-place. 
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The review of 5000 men in Phoenix-park commenced at one o'clock. At 
twelve his Ex the Lord Lieutenant arrived, attended by 

t staff, when the al salute of twenty-one guns was fired, and, 
musketry and’salvoes of cannon, produced an impressive effect. The 
mape@uvres were executed in fine style. At the close of the evolu- 
Lord Lieutenant and the Commander-in-Chief, General Lord 
forward with their respective staffs, and received the grand 
all the troops in line, with lowered standards, the bands 
: perty, escorted by a 
Jancers, returned to the Lodge, where a distinguished company 
a sumptuous déjefiner. The troops commenced to march from 
ground to their respective quarters, and the vast concourse of persons 
returned with the utmost order and propriety to the city, all highly 
gratified and pleased with the splended exhibition they had just wit- 


THE ILLUMINATIONS. 

In addition to the pubiic buildings, a considerable number of the mer- 
cantile and trading establishments and hotels were brilliantly and 
efiectively Uluminated. We can, of course, describe but a few of the 
more striking deriens. 

Sackville-street, as viewed from the centre of Carlisle-bridge, at about 
ten o'clock, presented a most imposing sight. From the fvot of the bridge 
up to the Rotundo, vast masses of people of all classes might be seen 
ae im from every direction. Looking down Sackville street, the 
—_ projecting portico of the General Post-office stood out beautifally 

ed. To the south the eplendid Corinthian portico of the Bank of 
Ireland terminated an arcade of lights. On the left the gigantic propor- 
tions of the Custom-house and its stately dome rose in fine relief from the 
brilliant lights which surrounded the quadrangle which it surmounts. Oa 
the Burgh-quay side of the river were the tasteful decorations of 
the Corm Exchange, the Corn Exchange Tavern, and those of 
the Trafalger Hotel. A display of the electric light was pre 
sented from the top of Nelson’s Pillar. The General Post-office 
bore the woids “ Alliance,” “ Peace,” with the crown surmounting an Irish 
harp, below which were placed the initials V.N.,A.M.,V.E. The deoo- 
rations of the Sackville-street Club were V. R., a crown, a chastely- 
designed medallion, aud two stare, in gas. 

One of the most effective displays was at the Custom-house, which was 
lit up by rings and halos of circular red lights at its base, which threw 
into relief and exhibited the massive proportions of the dome. 
“ Peace,” “ Commerce,” “ Plenty,” were on the frieze of the entablatare, 
and the words * Long Live the Queen” on the western front. The north- 
ern portico bore between the emblematic statues of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America the letters V. A. anda crown. 

Another public building entitled to special commendation was the 
National Education Board, Marlborough-street. The base was a ribboa 
scroll, with the words “‘ England, France, Sardinia, aad Turkey,” in gas 
jete. Pendent from the centre were four Crimean clasps, bearing the 
names ‘“‘ Alma, Inkerman, Balaclava, Sebastopol,” having attached o 
large medallion of her Majesty. Above the ecroll were the letters V. A. 
“ Victor” (Emanuel) aud “Abdul” (Medjid), V. N. “ Victoria” and 
“ Napoleon.” The intervening epace was occupied by laurel wreaths and 
& magnificent s\ar, ae a@ pyramid of cannon-balls capped by 
an inverted cannon, with the various arms of the service arraaged circa- 
larly across the middie, and crowned by a crescent with the cross of the 
new “ Order of Valour” dominant. The flags of Turkey, Sardinia, 
France, and England, filled up the vacancies over the initial letters. 

The Four Courts bad over the central building “ Peace,” and upoa the 
entablature “ Victoria,” “ Napoleon.” The arches of the wings bore il- 
luminated borders. Ona scroll on the left were the words “ Alma” and 
“ Balaclava,” Inkermann” and “ Sebastopol.” The curtain walls bore 

varencies illustrative of the regalia of the Allied Sovereigas, sur- 
rounded by borders of gas jets. 

The Bank cf Ireland bore in gas alarge Irish harp and crown, 
“ Peace” in gigantic characters, V. and A. at either end; the letters N., 
A. M., and V. EB. appeared below, surrounded by a wreath of gaslights, 
the entire surmounted by a brilliant glory ofa vast number of gas jets. 
On the beautiful Corinthian ah yee: were displayed the initials V. A., 
and the rose, ° thistle. The sombre outlines of “ Old 
Trinity,” brought distinotly into view, contributed much towards the 

queness of the whole scene. On the fine Corinthian portico 
zed the letters V. A., and the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 

Trivity College bore the arms of the institution, in gas jets,a large 
crown at each wing of the building, and the letters V. R., a blue light 
burning brilliantly frem the roof. 

The Hibernian Gas Company had a star of great magnitude, within a 
circle of shamrocks, a)l in gas. 

The City Hall,—" Peace,” a crown, and two stars. 

The Castle had on the upper yard gate the words “ Peace” and “ Vio- 
toria.” On the gates of the lower yard the Imperial! and English crewns, 
with a star in the centre. 

Grafton-street— The Royal Western Yacht Club had ita initial letters 
in full, with an anchor and the letters V. A. The Alliance Gas Com- 
pany’s office displayed in large letters the words “ God Save the Queen,” 
above which wos placed a brilliant star, entwined with shamrocks, and 
having on the sides the initials N. EB. 

Stephen’s-green.—The three Clubhouses and the Royal College of 
Surgeons were brilliantly lighted. 

The Mansion-house had the letters V. A., surrounded with the civic 
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wae very pleasing. 

Kildare street.—The entrance-gate of the Dablin Soci 
the word “ Peace,” surrounded with stars, and the 
with evergreens. 

The Railway termini were splendidly lighted: that of the Kingstown 
Railway had a large steam-engine in gas jets. 

The peat gas was exhibited in Jervis-street from ten to eleven p.m , and 
again at 1145. The device was a shamrock, with the word “ Turf” 
underneath. 


The Lord Lieutenant and party procerded in carriages through the 
city, in whieh they ined till an ad d hour viewing the illumina- 
tions, with which they were evidently much gratified. 

THE FIREWORKS. 

The scene sel.“'ed for th's disp!ay was the inclosed and partly intremohed 
of ground surrounding the tall and majestic obelisk, “ Wellington 
Se ee selected for the dis 


House bore 
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of the exhibition-ground was erected a strong framework of 
, some forty feet in height. Farther within the barrier, and on the 


i 





inner brink of the fosse, was erected a strong and extensive platform, 
fronted in imitation of a Russian fort. Wee Si Ot sien eee 


of aerial and fiery missiles, hand-grenades, pots de saucissons, 
and concl with a magnificent flight of fifty rockets in the air at one 
instant, causing a general feu-de joie, which will literally illu- 
minate the atmosphere for miles round in every direction.” This 


description was scarcely realised. In the “attack,” m 

ling balls of every colour were hurled about, and the smoke 
from red fire a lurid glare, which gave the appearance of a confi 
Several horizontal rocket-wheels were exhibited. Rockets and 
candies were discharged from them with crim‘on stars lighting 
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This was followed by a final 
candles, &c. 


Majesty’s Board of Works. 
Our Illustration of the brilliant scene around the Wellington Obelisk 
was sketched by Mr. James Mahony. 


Sramrorp.—The 27th ult. was the day fixed by the inhabitants 
of this town for celebrating the return of peace. In the Broad-street 
was erected a monster marquee, in which were arranged down the sides 
eixty-three tables, the centre being occupied by tables reaching its entire 
length. The substantial provision for the pablic dinner, which took place 
at one o'clock, consisted of 1529 lb. of roast and boiled meat, 600 plum 
puddings, 8001b. of potatoes, 422 4-Ib. loaves of bread, and 265 gallons 
of ale. Upwards of 1000 artisans and labourers were admitted to partake 
of the dinner. At half-past two o'clock there was a grand procession, 
accompanied by a dieplay of flags, banners, and bands of music, extending, 
half a mile in length. The number taking part in it exceeded 5000. The 
great object of attraction was a floricultural device, or Maypole, with a 
May Queen eeated on her floral throne. The canopy was enriched with a 
profusion of choice artificial flowers, surmounted by fine red, blue, and 
white silk bannerets. The chair or throne was tastefully covered with red, 
white, and blue cloth and gold, upon which were twelve silk and gold 
bannerets anda profusion of flowers. The May Queen was very tastefully 
attired. At half-past four tea and cake were served in the marquee to 
1500 school children, attended by their teachers and other ladies. After 
the children had retired 2000 women were regaled with tea and cake; the 
provision for this part of the treat consisted of 2370 lb. of plum.-cake, 
40 Ib. of tea, 2241b. of loaf-sugar, and 28 lb. of gingerbread. The rustic 
sports, which took place in the evening on a meadow adjoining the 
town, amused and delighted several thousands of the people. The finale 
to the day’s proceedings was a display of fireworks, under the direction 
of Mr. Gyngel!, the concluding piece being a grand Temple of Peace 
an? Concord, formed by 2500 jets of diamonds lights, &., &. In 
addition to the public treat, parties in the town treated their workpeople 
and other dependents in a liberal manner ; and similar kindness was ex- 
tended to the inmates of the several hospitals, almshouses, and the 
Poor law Union. On the following Thursday 150 gallons of excellent 
soup and 100 gallons of good tea were distributed to 500 poor recipients, 

Torsnam.—A grand dinner was given on the 29th ult, at 
Gronsfield, the property of D. B. Davey, Exq., ,to celebrate the restoration 
of peace. Above two thousand poor of Topsham parish rartook of the feast, 
which consiste i of roast beef and plum-pudding, with a liberal supply of 
beer. Tea and cake were also given to the women and children; and rich 
and poor alike joined in the dance and other amusements. 


Amone the characteristic devices of the illuminations on the 29th 
ult. was that by Mr. Moses, curiosity-dealer, 6, Hanway-s‘reet ; namely, a trans- 
parency of V. R, surmounted by laurels; beneath, within a glory, was the 
followwg a in Hebrew characters:—“ And there was Peace through- 
out the earth. Lord is a Man of War, and the Lord is his came.” 


Tus Reien or Ternorn 1x Kansas.—The news from Kansas 
is quite as bed as our worst apprehensions have ever depicted. The authorities 
established there by the sanction of the President, — the ageacy of bowie- 
knives and revolvers, have establisned a reign of terror in Kansas. A despatch 
came over last night from St. Louis, and its authenticity will nowhere be ques- 
tioned, to the effect that the Pierce pro-slavery men have proclaimed war to 
the knife against all the free-state men ; they have imprisoned Governor 
Ro . th the design of securing and wy | the testi- 
mony taken by the investigating committee sent on by Oongress; 
that attemp's ere made to imprison Goverror Reeder and ail the 
witnesses who have been summoned before the investigating com- 
mittee; that this cemmittee, appointed by the Sovereign Legislature 
at Washington, is treated with derision and contempt by all Mr. 
Pierce’s agents and office-holders there; and that Lawrence is in a 
state of siege, expecting the arrival every hour of the arméd border ruffians, 
who have begun their work of slaughter. the meautime the excitement on 
the subject is increasing every hour in all quarters; thousands of able-bodiei 
free citizens of the North are emigrating to Ka»sas, with the determination to 
make it a free State.—Letter from New York, May 20. 

A Very Danarrovs Gaxe.—About a year ago the Vienna police 
received information that the habits and manners of some of the workmen in the 
suburbs had undergone a very it change ; that “ the men were more orderly 
and regular, and less and rude than their fellows.” The polive suspected 
that some central club been formed with branch establishments; and the 
movements of some of the men were closely watched. Up to Whit-Sunday last 

more was discovered than that, instead of going to church, they read 
their Bibles diligently at home, “and were so greatly averse to any kind of 
ceremony, that if one of their friends died they abstained from following the 
corpre to the grave.” On Whit-Sunday last they beld a conventicle, and were 
surprised by the police. The persons arrested (between sixty and oventy) oS 
themselves “ Brethren of St. John,” and py | to a new religious sect. ey 
are suspected of b:ing in connection with the Hungarian Protestants, and it is, 
therefore, probable that some time will elapse before they are set at liberty. 


Tue Hasir or Srinir-prmKine 1x Amertca.—The English fre- 
quent taverns, and swill enormous quantities of beer and gin. Bat this only 
ocours in the evening, and during the daytime it is only the most degraded of 
the population that one finds haunting the fatal gin- . The Londoners of 
the better clase—even the young men—rarely drink by daylight. The general 
temperance of the Continental nations is so well known that any comments on 
it would be superfluous. One may see a Frenchman gay and exhilarated ; but 
you rarely see him drunk. It is only the thieves and scoundrels who frequent the 
tapis franc that drink bran¢y in any quantity. The rest of the population take that 
liquor in thimble-like glasses, that to an American or Eaglish eye seem prepos- 
terously minute. Now, itis not at all an uncommon thing to hear a young maa 
in this country, when he is summing up bis expenses, say, “* By Jove ! how money 
does go! Why, although I don't very m: I find that my weekly ex- 
penses for drinks and cigars amount to more than sum I pay for my board.” 
A well-known proprietor Ly 4n up-town hotel and bar-room the other day. 
On the opening day he took in over 400 dollars at the bar alone, and his gross 
receipts on the entire establishment for the first week were 16,000 dollars. Say 
that out of the 400 dollars received at the bar 50 dollers were spent in cigars, that 
leaves a sum equal to 2600 drinks. So that on the day in question the drinking 
Cone at that single bar amounts to what would the popalation of a small 
town with a drink to every inhabitant.—Nao ¥i Times. 


Tne Remats or Sir Joun Frawxumw.—A box has been re- 


ceived at the office of the American Earopean y, New York, 
which contains a (perhaps all) of the relics of the unforta - 
tion of Sir John n:—One piece snow-shose, marked Mr. Stanley (the 
name is cut into the wood with a ) ; one piece of cane, apparent, 
bamboo ; one piece of wood, part of a boat with ; one piece o 
wood, part of a with the word “ Erebus” cut into it; two pieces bunt- 





EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO. 


a Soar eb ge eels Bier eso nee 
i a 
to Oswald Willian Wallace af Koumanuel College. ar 
Tho Empesee of Basie pamet theown Berlin at one o’c on 
Tuesday morning, on bis way from Potsdam to St. Petersburg. 
The Empene of the French quitted St. Cloud on Sunday, at 
the sfternoon, in an open carriage drawn by post-horses, and 


The Earl Granville will not leave England for St. Petersburg, 
where the noble Lord goes as Ambassador Extraordinary to the coronation of 
the Emperor Alexander, until the last week in July or second week in August. 

The Grand Duke Michael, the Czar’s brother, is talked of as a 
husband for the Princess Sidonia, daughter of the King of Saxony. 
tts Otho of Greece is expected to visit Vienna on the 14th 


The state apartments of Windsor Castle are closed to the publie 
till further orders, with the view of making preparations for the reception of her 
Majesty’s ingui visitors during the Ascot race week. 

The Em Alexander is about to visit Riga, and on the 10th 
inst. will hold a grand military review. < 

King Ferdinand invited Poerio to ask his pardon, but without 
effect, as his victim disdained to sue for mercy from the man who he kaew 
would only relax his persecution under fear from without. 

The Count de Morny will set out for St. Petersburg about the 
end of this month. There will be SRS: at tony tee Oo 
self and his suite, which will consist of fifty persons. 

Prince Oscar of Sweden has gone on an excursion to visit the 
= es encpente of Dunes. He will return to Paris before the baptism of the 


Her Majesty has been pleased to confer the honour of her 

e on the proposed ball for the benefit of the Royal Caledonian Asylum 

and the Royal Scottish Hospital. The ladies have met in committee, ar- 
ranged several fancy dress quadrilles. 

Afier the baptism of the Prince Imperial, the French Emperor 
will leave for the Baths of Plombiéres at the same time that the Empress will 

ceed to the Chateau of Biarritz, where the Emperor will afterwards join her 

ajesty. 

Accounts have been received from Vienna of the death of the 
daughter of Prince Nicolas Esterhazy, granddaughter of the Countess of Jersey. 

The Archduke Maximilian, before leaving St. Cloud, gave 
20,000f. to be divided among the servants, and presented the regisseur with a 
diamond pin bearing his initials. 

The marriage of Donna Amalia of Spain and Prince Adalbert of 
Bavaria will most likely take place about the middle of next month. 

At a ball held in the city of Warsaw, at which the Polish nobility 
were present, the Emperor of Kussia announced that he had signed a general 
amnesty, which was io extend to all the Polish refugees and emigrauts. 

The Prince Regent of Baden has granted a pardon to six un- 
fortunate men who have been imprisoned for political offences since 1849. An 
extension of this clemency to others is hoped for. 

It is said that the Czar’s visit to the Court of Prussia has been 
prompted by his desize to see the Danubian Principalities united under the 
sovereignty of a German Prince. 

It is rumoured that Major-General Windham, “ the hero of the 
Redan,”’ will be brought forward es a candidate for the representation of East 
Norfolk at the general election. 

The Queen Dowager of Denmark is about to undertake a 
journey to Ems, and it is thought not impossible that she may come to Paris. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Mr. Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey, her Majesty’s Attorney-General for Hong-Kong, to be a member of the 
Legislative Council of that colony. ‘ 

A long consultation of physicians took place on the 27th ult. at 
Sans Souci, which was ren necessary by the state of the Empress Dowager 
of Russia. The majority were in favour of her Majesty going to the baths of 
Wildbad, but she herself expresses a wish to go to Ems. ° 


Lord Seaton has directed Major-General Cochrane, commanding 
the Dublin district, to hold an inquiry into the conduct of certain officers of the 
16th Lancers in Dublin, which led to their expulsion from the Hibernian United 
Service Club. 

Advices from Athens state that the French Minister has received 
leave of absence, and is gone to Paris. 

The health of Mr. Baron Platt is much improved. His Lordship 
resumed his judicial duties in the Court of Exchequer on Saturday. 

King Ferdinand of Portugal arrived on the 20th ult. at Tangiers, 
where he was received by the Pacha with all the honours due to his rank. 

Mr. Labouchere has appointed the Hon. Grey his private 
secretary, in the room of Lord Sandon. rsa d 3 

The Austrian Finance Minister calculates on being able to 
make s very considerable reduction ia the expenditure of the departments of 
War and Justice. 

The Turkish Government opened a credit of 150,000f. to defray 
the expenses of the grand ball given to the Queen. ; 

An Imperial ukase places the educational establishments of 
Russia under the Emperor’s special superintendence. A draught plan for .on- 
stituting a Board of Education, with the assistance of a committee of learned 
men, has been submitted to the Emperor. 

M. Kossuth received exactly the same sum for his two lectures 
at Darlington that he did at Leeds—namely, £105. 

Great excitement prevailed on the Bourse on Saturday last in 
consequence of the ure of M. Place, one of the directors of the Orédit 
Mvbilier, with engagements to the extent of 15,000,000f., or £720,000 sterling. 

The Diet of the Duchies of Coburg and Gotha have adopted a 
bill for introducing trial by jury, by twelve votes against seven. 

Private letters received in Paris state that Mazzini has gone, it 
is thought, to Switzerland. f 

The Nation states that three of the Irish political exiles, John 
Dillon, John Martin, and Kevin O'Doherty, have this week arrived in Ireland, 
avd that Smith O’Brien may be expected in the course of next month. 

The Revue de Paris has received two warnings, one afer the 
other, for articles which, “ under the appearance of treating historical subjects, 
= pointed allusions amounting to attacks on the present institutions of 

country. 





The Constitutionnel, speaking of the French budget, con- 
foristiy while f ackauwiedge tat ihe budget of 188 despite of « promied 
1857, it a 
surplus, ended with a deficiency to the extent of 70,000,000 fraacs. 


commi' serious outrages—beating who 
wonnn eamabeben. Sixteen of the offenders have been arrested. 


By a recent decision of the Poor-law Board, a charge for cost 
of conveyance of paupers to the place of their settlement is illegal, except under 
an order of removal. ‘ 


The foundation-stone of a sow giuumen seen ae eerie 
of the middle classes was laid at N. last week, by Mr.@. F. Wilbra- 
ham, at whose personal cost it is to be erected and endowed. 


Great festivities and a d review of all the 
ite ti Gememmanatien of Gall mg 


a he eS es = It is complete 
and has for some time past attracted a number of pessens to the = 


ire, 
It is of a full rich green, and is more in’ om account of its 
Rovelty than fer ite beauty. — —— 
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THE UNIVERSAL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION IN 
PARIS, 1856. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Tus Exhibition opened on Sunday (1st June) with great success, So 
numerous, so varied, so valuable a cviiection of animals has never before 
been made in any country; and never has any city possessed a build- 
ing so well suited to such a purpose as the Palais de 1|’Industrie in the 
Champs Elysées. The of the French Exhibition which 
appeared in the ILLustratED Lonpo s News last year will have given 
your readers a general idea of its form and arrangements. At present 
it consists of a hollow, glass-roofed square, which has been con- 
verted into a beautiful garden—an English garden they call it—with 
grass-plats of tur’, tall evergreen trees, and beds of rhododendrons, 
roses, geraniums, and otber brilliant-coloured flowers, partly growing, 
partly cut, and daily renewed, forming a horticultural and 
floricultural exhibition, with a very pretty general effect, al- 
though of no special importance, considered separately. The three 
well-known fountains are in full play, and their lower basins 
contain an exhibition of fish, some ef considerable size, which are the 
result of the new process of artificially stocking rivers. Two lofty 
aviaries, filled with birds of the most gorgeous plumage, complete the 
ornamental part of the ground-floor. On each of the pillars supporting 
the nave the flags of the various nations exhibiting are arranged, each 
pair of pillars being connected with garlands of leaves and flowers; 
while from the roof trill tailed bannerets of red, blue, green, and peach 
colour, bordered with gold stripes and covered with golden bees, repre- 
senting the Imperial author of the Exhibition. So much for the coup- 
dail, on entering the Palace, which can only be imagined by those 
who visited the Industrial Exhibition last year. 

The hollow square, or garden-court, unlike our Sydenham Palace, is 
bordered on each side by solid galleries of considerable depth. Under 
these galleries the cattle are arranged in separate stalls, seven deep, 
with a broad passage covered with asphalte between each double row 
of tails, and a narrow passage between the heads. 

The sheep, pigs, goats, poultry, and rabbits are arranged in tem- 
porary marquees outside, between the Palace and the river Seine 
very much after the plan of the exhibitions of our Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

The building is under a sort of military discipline, which has at any 
rate one advantage—the cleanliness is as perfect as in a London 
horsedealer’s stables, and that is perfection. It would be well if the 
public staircases of some of the Parisian mansions were as sweet 
and clean. 

In the yard near the sheep are the heavy agricultural implements. 
In the galleries of the Palace the light ones, and also a collection of 
agricultural produce of many countries and climates—from Catalonia 
to Holstein—but of no great importance. At each end of the building 
upstairs are two refreshment-rooms, where eatables and drinkables 
are to be had on moderate terms of good quality; and on the ground- 
floor an establishment is open for the sale of the pure milk of the 
numerous cows exhibited. 

The Palace contains, allowing for deaths and accidents, upwards of 
two thousend head of agricultural stocs, exclusive of goats and poul- 
try. Inthis gross number the cattle alone amount to thirteen hundred ; 
the sheep to nearly six hundred; the rest are hogs—designated more 
scientifically in the French Catalogue as “race bovine, ovine, and 
porcine.” 

In cattle, Engiand, Scotland, and Ireland, and the produce of British 
stock, occupy by far the largest and most important part of the 
bovine department. Of short-horns alone, British and foreign, 
there are one hundred and thirty-three. Among the owners some 
familiar names appear; as, for instance, Townley, Stratton, Lord Fe- 
versham, Gunter, Lord Clancarty, Lord Monk, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
Stewart Marjoribanks, Lord Hill, and others better known at the High- 
land Society’s shows than in England. There are also a considerable 
number of French exhibitors of pure stock and some Belgians. The 
short-horns appear again largely in the classes for cross races. Of 
Herefords only five head were entered ; three by Mr. Fisher Hobbes, 
but not one from the celebrated breeders of Shropshire and Hereford- 
shire. Of Devons and Sussex there are only fifteen head, all but one 
shown by Englishmen. Among them the stereotyped names of Turner, 
Quartley, and Farthing appear. 

The Scotch, who have organised their general representation with 
the talent they always display in agricuitural affairs, have sent a 
splendid show of Ayrshires—upwards of ninety; of polled black Gal- 
loways forty; and thirty of the picturesque long-horned black and dun 
West Highlanders, 

The Irish Society shines most in the short-horn department—indeed, 
Ireland seems the natural country of the short-horns—but also sends a 
large selection of the little Kerrys. 

Inceed, the Paris Exhibition will afford many English farmers their 
first opportunity of seeing the breeding-stock of Scotland and the 
milking-stock of part of Ireland; for the polled and horned High- 
landers only reach us as oxen, end the Kerry cows rarely come at all, 
as they cannot compete with the Alderney. 

But, leaving utility on one side, by far the most interesting and pic- 
turesque part of the Exhibition commences when we leave the civilised 
and cultivated races, and wander among the rows of pure native breeds 
which have not been corrupted into plumpness at the sacrifice of native 
activity, by depending on fenced inclosures and careful herdsmen, 
instead of their own activity and instinct. 

Among the curiosities of the Exhibition are three Hungarian 
buffalos, sent by Count Tassilo Festetics, of Vreszthely, one being dun, 
the others black, dangerous-looking animals, but showing more promise 
of beef about the ramp than most of the Continental cattle of a more 
placid disposition. Still more curious than the buffalos are three 
Hungarian cattle (two oxen and one cow), with a calfa few days old, 
They are quite white, very large in the leg, without a place anywhere 
on which it would be possible to grow either fat or much meat, with 
horns pointing nearly straight up in the air, from four to five feet long, 
and very sharp. It is impossible to imagjne anything more pictu- 
resque or unprofitable. Unfortunately, no bull was sent. I should like 
to have compared one with the wild white balls in Lord Tankerville’s 
park, There is a certain resemblance in the form, but the 
horns are more like those of an antelope than of any breed 
of cattle I have ever before seen. It seems that these cattle are from 
a herd formed from the original race of Lower Hungary, in 1803, by 
the father of Baron Ladislas Wenkheim, of Bekes (Hungary), who 
now sends them; and that they.“ have been improved by crossing 
With the beautiful race of the celebrated Baron Orizyche.” For twenty 
years they have been treated asa distinct race; and is stated, as a 
proof of their value, that “they live in the open air all the wintery 
with no other shelter than open sheds.” They would be a valuable 
and attractive addition to our Zoological Gardens; but the proprietor 
would do well to substitute on his piains of grass the West High- 
lander, which would be quite as hardy and many times more 
profitable. The Hungarian herdsmen aré not less remarkable 
than their cattle—fine, Oriental-looking, keen-eyed, muscular 








fellows, whom I shall have occasion to describe when the 
Illustrations now making (through the kindness of M. Saint 
Marie, the Director in Chief) are engraved. The building is much 
enlivened by the various costumes and singular physiognomies of the 
herdsmen and shepherds from Poland, also trom Hungary; shepherds 
in white kilts and other costumes frem Bohemia, the Tyrol, Switzar- 
land, and Bretagne. One of the Tyrolese is about the size of Paul 
Bedford, with the corporation of an alderman ;—of course his appear- 
ance in a short jacket is anything but poetical. On Friday,the 30th, 
the Emperor and Empress (in a Bath chair) inspected the Exhibitior, 
ard held a kind of levee of the more costumed herdsmen and shep- 
herds. They sang their national songs and danced their national 
dances with a vigour that drew very hearty applause and laug'iter 
from the Imperial pair. One Tyrolese, or Swiss, very coolly rested his 
long horn on the Emperor's chair while blowing a final note. 

But I sball return to these real originals in due season. It is worth 
roting that the Hungarian sheep with coarse wool and jet black deer- 
like heads have also, like the cattle, straight spiral horns. 

So far the Exhibition is a great success, and must be of infinite benefit 
to France and the whole Continent. The building is admirably 
adapted for its purpose, and the persons in charge are most attentive and 
obliging. The prizes given are very liveral, and, although not yet 
formally announced, I know that the British Islands will carry off 
a large share in stock as well as implements; but, while doing full 
justice to the intentions of the French Government I am bound to say 
that “French administration,” of which we have heard so much 
praise lately, has broken down and produced a perfect “ Balaclava” of 
confusion in the whole of the machinery department, and part of the 
stock arrangements, There is no central authority, orders given on 
paper have never been published or put in force, and a perfect anarchy 
reigns between the chiefs of the innumerable subdivisions, 

As for the trials of implements, they were a per‘ect farce in almost 
every section: half were not tried at all. Subsoil ploughs were made to 
follow each other in a line in the same trench! An oil-cake crusher 
was tried with oats, and steam-engines gallopped thrashing-machines 
at the rate of forty miles an hour! 

In the Short-horn Section the whole of the British jurors have re- 
fused to sign the award, having been outvoted by gentlemen who did 
not know a red short-horn from a red Alderney. But for these diffi- 
culties the French Government is not responsible. An order just pub- 
lished to prolong the Exhibition until the 14th has created both alarm 
and discontent among our exhibitors of stock. In other respects our 
countrymen have every reason to be satisfied: they cannot learn a 
single idea in implements or borrow a single cross in stock, but they 
sell plenty of both. 

Paris, 2nd June, 1856. ss. 








EXTRAORDINARY CHANGES IN Nn 
THE WINDS DIRECTION AT THE \ ‘a 
BEESTON OBSERVATORY. i 

(To the Editor of the InLusTRATED LomnDON 

News.) 
The following chart will show the great wind 

changes which occurred between 6h. 45m. a.m. + 

and 6h, 45m. p.m, on the 24th of May, as written | 

by the “Atmospheric Recorder.” Heavy oz 

thunder-showers occurred from noon till 6h, 30m. | * “a 

p.m., yet throughout the day the air was quite 

calm. The wind had been E.N.E. from 6h. 15m 

p.m. on the 23rd until 63 a.m. on the 24th, when 

it moved through E. to 8.S.E., at 10} a.m, moved 

through S. to E, at 11} am. became N.E., 

11} a.m. N.N.E., then back to E., 12} p m. moved ‘a 


to 8, by W., 12} p.m, back to E. by S., 4h. 5m. be- pats 


came 8.8.W., 4} p.m. through 8. toE., 4h 35m. 
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moved to N. by W., 4h. 45m. to N. by E., 5h. 
N.E., andat 6h. 45m pm. became B.N.E, in 
which quarter it remained till 3 am. on the 25th. 
During the showers the electricity was power- 
ful and negative, becoming positive on the cetsa- 
tion of rain. The electricity was most powerful 
at noon and at 6h. p.m.: at the latter hour two 
flashes of lightning were within 750 yards of 7 
this place. Iam, &c., E. J. Lows. ee DF 
Observatory, Beeston, near 
Nottingham, May 26, 1856. 
The dotted line A is the base line for an east 
wind 
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The dotted line B a nor:h wind if the curved 2 
line passes in the direction towards ¢ N, or a 
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The dotted line C is the base line fora west / ) | 
wind. 4 
Figure 1, the wind’s direction at 6h. 45m, a.m. | 
” 2, ” ” at 10h. 30m. am. 
” at 12h. 30m. p.m. | 
= at llh. 45m. am. ~ 
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at 5h. 30m. p.m. 
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Taz Czar at Buertixn.—There has been a very brilliant parade 
to-day (unter den Linden) in honour of the young Emperor. The whole party 
arrived here between nine and ten o’clock from Potsdam, and proceeded at once 
to the Schloss, whence, at the appointed time, they appeared on the ground 
where the parade was held. The troops reviewed consisted of the entire gar- 
rison of Berlin, together with the 3rd Regiment of Lancers, which had been sum- 
moned to march up from their — as & surprise to their Imperial Colonel. 
About half-past ten o’clock the King came on the space in front of the Zeug-h7vus, 
attended by all the Princes, and all the guests of distinction now here; afver a 
few minunes of inspection and issuing of final orders, an adjutant was dis- 
patched to the Schloss to inform the Emperor that all was in readiness, 
upon which the King, attended by his steff and suite, rode a few paves of 
the ground, and took up a position by the side of Rauch’s monument of 
Frederic the Great. After a short time the Emperor appeared, followed 
by a brilliant suite, hardly less numerous than that attending the King; 
on this the latter advanced at the heat of his staff in formal order, with hi- 
sword drawn: eo that the two Monarchs met and saluted in the centre of the 
open epace between the Opera-heuse and the University. After the interchange 
of a few words the two Monarchs turned their horses’ heads the same way, 
and commenced their ride along the front of the troops drawn up by regiments, 
the infantry on the south side, the cavalry on the north side of the Linden, 
and the artillery on the Pariser Platz by the Brandenburger Thor. In a/di- 
tien to the Grand Duke Michael and all the Royal Princes at prosent in Berlin, 
there were in the combined euite of the King and Emperor, as they moved 
along Unter den Linden to-dsy, the Crown Prince of Wurtemberg, the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, the Grand Dukes of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, the Duke of Nassau, and Prince 
Frederick of Hesse. Every species of uniform in Germany appeared 
to have found a represevtative in the brilliant and maoy-coloured 
throng of b n who composed this cavalcade of about 130 to 150 persons. 
After the Emperor bad returned with the King from ridiag along the lines, he 
took up his position in front of the bronze statues of Blacher, Gaeisenau, and 
York, near the Opera-house, with ail the combined suites grouped at each side 
in order of seniority, and the troops defiled before bim. As soon as the mounted 
genedarmes had led ‘he way the King put hims:if at the head of the remaining 
troops, and led them past in front of his Imperial guest, followed first in order 
by a whole re; t of young cadets of the military schools here; whea the 3rd 
Regiment of rscame up the Emperor placed himself at their head, and 
led them before aod past the King, who had in the meantime taken up his 
place also in’ front of the above-mentioned statues. The Queen and the Pria- 
cesses, attended by the ladies of their housebold, viewed the parade from the 
windows of the Princess’ palace.— Letter from Berlin, May 81. 

Mr. Layard, M.P., arrived at Constantinople on the 20th alt., 
and has been entertained by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 








DESTRUCTIVE. FLOODS IN FRANCE. 


The French papers are filled with accounts of the floods in different parts of 
the country. At Lyons the Saone had not reached a greater height than it 
had done ten days ago, but the Rhone has risen above the level which it at- 
tained in 1840 and 1851. The Guillotiére, the Brot'eaux, as far as Villeur- 
oa a oe all under water, and could only be reached by 

oats or in.carriages. In the city the gallery of the Hétel Dieu, the Place 
Bellecour, a great part of the Place de la Charité, and all the adjoining streets, 
were completely flooded. At the Quai de la Charité two steamers were 
moored, with their steam up, ready for any emergency. ii the line of the 
quays on the right bank, from the Pont Morand to that of the Hotel Dieu, was 
covered with water. On the left bank, the top of the Quai d’Albret was only 
a few inches above the level of the river. A numberof soldiers were at work 
at the head of this qnay in throwing up ts to protect the new 
works of defence in course of construction. y 

About half-past one on Saturday last the d 
way to the extent of 150 yards. "Eleven pana yey Bee Reged } aoe 
of Lyons were at work near the fort which is being constructed there, and 
they were thus cut off, the water having formed a complete lakeround the place 
In‘ormation of the event was immediately sent to Marshal de Castellane, 
who immediately went towards the place, and gave orders for organising 
means for bringing them off by boats. Reports were at one time in circulation 
that a great number of soldiers had been drowned, but those rumours happily 
turned out to be unfounded, The fort of La Vitriolerie has been flooded, and 
has been evacuated by the soldiers. The traffic on the Mediterranean 
and St. Etienne Railways contiuues interrupted. The line of electric tele- 
graph wires has been cut off, The road from Lyons to Genova is broken up 
un several places. It was reported that the Lake of Geneva had overflowed its 
banks and caused considerable damage. At Rochecardon a mill has been car- 
ried away. At Valence the Rhone covers all the lower parts of the town, 
Vizile and Bourg d’Oisans are also inundated. At Vienne all the manufac- 
tories in the suburbs are stopped by the places beinginundated. At Tournon 
moat of the streets are impassable, except by boats. At Avignon the Il de la 
Barthelasse, the quays, and the low streets are all under water. The river 
Romanesche has overflowed its banks and inundated all the plains; several 
bridges have been washed away. The Isére, the Gier, the Cher, the Loire, the 
Loiret, and all the rivers leading into them, have also broken over their 
and indeed the same account is given from almost every part of the country. 

When the dyke of the Téte d'Or, near the Grand Champ, gave way, the 
water covered the east plains with great rapidity. The tocsin was sounded 


down their freights at the Hétel de Ville and in the Cours Morand, which re- 
mained clear of the water, and where an immense number of persons passed 
the remainder of the night. Some of them had been uble to save @ 
few clothes, but most of them had only what they stood in, and 
were drenched with water. ries and moans were beard in 
direction, women eeeking their husbands and their children, and the 
children calling for their mothers. Horses, cows, and sheep were also 
seen prowling about, and uttering cries of hunger and alarm. It appears im- 
possible to form any correct idea of what accidents have taken place, nor cam 
it be correctly ascertained until the water shall have subsided, aud circulation 
be once more free. At the Brotteaux several houses were washed down before 
the inhabitants could be got out. At Charpennes a mau, hus wife, and their 
child were buried beneath the ruins of their house. A boat with several per- 
sons who had been saved from a house upset, and all were drowaed. The 
Rhone is constantly bringing down furniture, cattle, and sheep. Many small 
houses, built of framework and brick, haye been washed away bodily from 
their foundations; at the Brotteaux, and are seen floating about with the 
current. 


A DAILY SCENE. 








A p™™ light in the window, Some flower beloved that bloomed 
Deep straw around the gate, in vain, 
And silence, lingering as in pain Some joy that could not last; 
Some closing breath to wait. Some hope that darken’d into pain; 
eo 28 0 mesther thas . Some grief that shrouds the past, 
A sire, whose course is o’er >— Another sun hath bathed the lawn 
A child, mid tears and breaking; {In light, and golden air; 
hearts, The dead hath fouad another dawn, 
That speeds to death's mutesh sre? dawn which Angels share. 


Doth friend lose friend? Some! s round the house a sadness steals, 
comrade old A weight that pains the brow; 
That early boyhood knew— There is no fear of rolliog wheels, 
irs — ® lamb from Nature's} wo need of caution now. 
0. 
Life drank the morning dew. No need of blind-drawa windows, 
Nor deep straw, borne aside, 
Weknow not. Thisaloneweknow: | 1, teli us in that darken'd home 
There is no home but tells Some heart hath loved—and died. 
Some sorrow in this world below 
Of graves and funeral bells. Cuar_es SWAIN, 











Portar AND Buackwatt Trape anp Navication Souoor.—This 
school has been founded by Mr. Green, in the Sailors’ Home, East India- 
under the direction of the of Trade Department of Svienve and Art, 
consists of two divisions, viz.,an evening trade school and a day navigation 
school. Altho the trade school has not been opened more than three weeks 
it already numbers eighty Pugile, and others are waiting for admission, No 
person is admitted into the school unless he can read and write tolerably, 
and has a correct knowledge of the first four rules ot arithmetic. The main 
ject of this school is to instruct workmen aod others in the ‘echnical processes 
upon which our progress in the industrial arts chiefly depend. Great attention 
is paid to arithmetic, algebra, and practical geometry. To these suljects are 
added mechanics, chemistry, surveying, shipbuilding, and mechanical dra lo 
The brickmaster of the Wandsworth Trade School has been appointed one of 
science masters of the trade division of the school The navigaion school 
under the direction of Mr. Bolt, a gentleman who was educated at the Royal 
Naval School, Greenwich, and thoroughly coaversant with all the de‘ails of 
pautical science, This school is intended for the professional edacation of 
masters, mated, and midshipmen in the merchant service. The school is well 
supplied with nautical and scientific instruments. Both departments of the 
school appear likely to be very successful. The general superiatendence is 
intrusted to Captain Furnell and Mr, E. Hughes. 

Suirwreckep Marmzrs Socisty.—Ths seventeenth annual 
meeting of this institution was held on Friday, the 30th May, at Willis’s Rooms, 
King-street, St. James’s. Lord Haddo, M.P., iv the chair. Mr. Francis Lean, 
B.N., the eecretary, read the report, which stated that no less than 3085 vessels 
wrecked, foundered at sea, or abandoned, had been reported at Lio d’s during 
the past year, and in congequeace of which the soviety had relic 5990 per- 
sons, including 2368 widows, orphaus, and aged parents, and 3522 mariners and 
fishermen, who had been assisted to replace tueir clothing or boats, lost or 
Camaged by storms, in all 55,568 persons since the formation of the society in 


1839. The average increase of subscribers amongst the seafaring classes ~y + = 
the Colonies 


gold and forty-seven silver medals for assisting at the saving of 1696 lives ! The 
circulation of | the society’s quarterly magazine, ‘* The shipwrecked Mariner,” at 
the low price of 6d. por — or 2s. 4d. per 7 
productive of much good to the socievy ; the ; 

givings to “God for the rapid increase both of its funds and of its usefulness, 
Resolutions of thanks to the five hundred honorary mts round the coasts, 
the lady and gentlemen collectors, and the coast-gu and other puvlic bodies, 
having been moved and seconded by Admiral Walcot, Rev. George Smith, 
Montegue Gore, Eeq., Dr. Sparks, B.N., Rev. W. B. Payne, Captain the Hon. 
Francis Maude, Mr. Smith, B.N., George A. Brograve, Esq., and Sir ‘Edmund 
Lyons, the proceedings terminated with the usual comp!imeat to the cuai man, 

A Synod of the Rabbis of France and Algoria is about to be 
held in Paris shortly, with the object of examining the propriety of tr 
the observance of the Jewish Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 

On Wednesday week Lord Palmerston rode on horseback from 
his official residence in town to Epsom Downs, saw the races, and rode back— 
a feat which not many men of seventy-two years of age would be very willing 
to undertake, 
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THE EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BRITISH INDIA.* 
Towarps the close of the seventeeth century Dr. Davenant, an 
eminent political writer of the day, denounced the East India 
trade as detrimental to the mercantile interests of Fngland and of 
all Europe. “If all Europe,” he observed, “ by common consent 
would agree to have no further deal ings to those parts, this side of 
the world by such a resolution would certainly save a great and 
continual of treasure” He then estimated the amount of 
gold and silver brought into Europe during the two hundred years 
which preceded the year 1688 at eight hundred millions sterling, 
and concluded that, out of that immense sum, one hundred and 
fifty millions had been carried to the East Indies and there perma- 
nently detained. Eighteen centuries have elapsed since Pliny 
described India “ as the sink of the precious metals.” So early as 
the days of Tiberius the abstraction of the gold and silver currency 
of the empire, by the incessant drain of foreign commerce, was 
loudly complained of by the Roman writers ; and it was the com- 
merce of the East which first induced this destructive export of its 
metallic treasures. 

“The objects,” says Gibbon, “ of Oriental traffic were splendid 
and trifling ; silk—a pound of which was esteemed worth a pound 
of gold—precious stones, and a variety of aromatics, were the chief 
articles. The labour and risks of the voyage were rewarded with 
incredible profit ; but it was made on Roman subjects and at the 
expense of the public. As the nations of Arabia and India were 
contented with the produce and manufactures of their own coun- 
try, silver, on the side of the Romans, was the principal, if not the 
only, instrument of commerce. It was a complaint worthy of the 
gravity of the Senate that, in the pursuit of female ornaments, the 
wealth of the State was irrecoverably given away to foreign and 
hostile nations. The annual loss is computed by a writer of an 
inquisitive but censorious temper (Pliny) at £800,000 sterling.” 

Eight hundred thousand pounds a year—equivalent to about 
two millions of modern money—must have been a severe drain 
upon the supply of the precious metals in the Roman empire, the 
metallic resources of which were far inferior to those of England 
even before the discovery of Australia. After the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, Colonel Sykes has proved the same tendency of bullion 
to escape from Europe toAsia. The Company’s rupee was first 
issued from the Indian mints in the years 1835-36; and it appears 
from the official returns of the silver coinage that, from that date 
up to the years 1853.54—being a period of nineteen years—indi- 
viduals carried to the Indian mint, for the purpose of being comed 
into rupees, forty-two millions sterling in silver. Moreover, old 
coins were called in, or received from parties voluntarily offering 
them, to the value of more than twenty millions sterling: in the 
whole, sixty-six millions and a quarter have been coined in the 
nineteen years. 

From copious and lucidly-arranged statistical tables, Colonel 
Sykes has shown thatfor the last twenty years the balance of 
trade has annually increased in favour of British India, and that 
such balance has been psid in bullion. This perennial drain he 
considers constant, the products of India being, from year to 
year, more and more actively in demand, while its foreign 
wants remain stationary; on which relation between exports and 
imports he makes the following reflections :— 

It is of grave importance, therefore, to hants trading with India 
that they should have a clear and comprehensive view of those normal con- 
diticns which indicate that their export trade in goods seems to have attained 
its maximum, while theirimport of Indian commodities Nas been annually in- 
creasing; and not less important is it that the bullionists and bankers of 
Eng)and, and of other countries, should be constantly and fully alive tothe ex- 
hanustive process of the Indian trade. 

That adrain of gold from this country, under our monetary 
system, paralyses trade by suspending industry, driving it into 
compulsory idleness, or at least relaxing its energies, is a lesson 
taught by frequent and painful experience; but to assert that a 
nation becomes richer or poorer by the export or import of bul- 
lion is a grave, but unhappily not yet an exploded, error: 
Surely none will affirm that Australia is impoverished by shipping 
her gold to England, or that Eogland is enriched by its reception. 
All trade must resolve itself into the exchange of equivalents, or 
the trade would be discontinued. If we give the United Siates, 
in a season of scarcity, gold for wheat, we merely part with 
one commcdity and obtain another; and the operation is 
no more than the barter of equal values for equal 
values. Regarded, then, simply, as a commercial process, 
and without any reference to our monetary system, the payment 
of any balance of trade due to British India in the precious 
wetals is a matter of perfect indifference, since we get an equi- 
valent under another form. We have no desire ta misstate the 
views of Colonel Sykes; but the inference we deduce from his 
premises is that he considers a metallic liquidation of an adverse 
balance as a serious evil. This is merely to fali back on the old 
dogma of the mercantile system. 

It is, however, most desirable that a taste for the consumption 
of British manufactures should be encoura ged among the natives 
of India. If the consumption could be brought up to an average 
of only five shillings per head, it would create an export trade 
of forty millions sterling annually. In one sense it is trae that 
the foreign wants of our Eastern population are very limited, ‘and 
appear to be stationary at that contracted limit; but this is not in 
the order of nature: human wants are insatiable, and they seem 
to be so ordained to stimulate industry and invention, It is the 
craving after objects of gratification that creates markets. In fact, 
every man’s mouth is a market, and every man’s hand is a pro- 
ducer. An oriental sun and a tropical climate no doubt indispose 
men to that continuous and hard labour which the inha- 
bitants of northern regions willingly undergo ; but that reluctance 
to toil which many writers ascribe to Eastern indolence is really 
due to the insecurity of property, or to that rapacious taxation 
which leaves to the industrious classes no higher recompense than 
the means of a bare subsistance, Give the natives of India fair 
wages and constant employment, and they will soon aim at a higher 
standard of living, in their dwellings, their clothing, and their 
dietary, and as they are elevated in the scale the greater will be 
the prosperity of our manufacturing districts. 








* “ The External Commerce of British India during Two Periods of Years : 
namely, the Eight Years (ended 30th April) 1834-35 to 1841-42; and the 
Five Years 1849-50 to 1853-54. By Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., Chairman of the 
East India Company.” 





“The stap'e exports from Bengal (as stated by Colonel Sykes) 
are cotion, indigo, opium, silk piece goods, sugar, oil-seeds, salt- 
petre, raw silk, and grain, The great consumer of all these articles 
is the United Kingdom, excepting for cotton and opium, in which 
articles China precedes all other countries. China also takes a 
good deal of saltpetre. France follows the United Kingdom in 
indigo, but America precedes France in the consumption of silk 
goods, saltpetre, and sundries, but- falls short in indigo. The 
Arabian aud Persian Gulfs follow Great Britain in the import of 
sugar, and stand next below America in taking silk piece goods, 
and do not take saltpetre; but the Arabian and Persian Gulfe, and 
the Mauritius, precede all other countries in the import of grain. 
For the total value of the imports from B engal the countries stand 
in the following order: —United Kingdom, China, Eastern Islands, 
France, America; in some years, though rarely, France and 
America precede the Eastern Islands.” 

Next in order to China, Penang and the Eastern Islands are the 
largest consumers of opium. The cotton piece goods of Madras 
find a market in the United Kingdom, Ceylon, the Straits of 
Malacca, and the Gulf of Persia. America takes little from 
Madras, and France scarcely anything but indigo. In aggregate 
value the United Kingdom purchases most of the products of 
Bombay, as cotton, coffee, ivory, pepper, raw silk, and shawls, but 
in separate articles the course of trade is various. Thus, shawls, 
and piece goods, and sugar chiefly command a sale in the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs; opium entirely in China and the Eastern 
Islands, Such was the nature of the external commerce of India 
from 1834 to 1842; sinee that period there has been a considerable 
increase in the export of oil-seeds, cocoa-nut oil, lacdye, and 
shellac. “ English manufacturers and merchants,” writes Colonel 
Sykes, “are probably unaware that their interests are mixed up 
with this opium trade between India and China. Goods and 
treasure are sent to India to buy indigo, sugar, opium, cotton, &e, 
The opium and cotton are sent to China, where tea and silks are 
purchased, sent to England, sold, and with the money manufac- 
tures and bullion are sent out to India, or money is paid into the 
Company’s treasury for bills on India, and sent to China for tea and 
silk, which are sold in England, and more manufactures or bullion 
are sold in England ; and the round of trade through China is thus 
continued in endless suecession, opium being one of the chief 
articles of the trade.” 

The United Kingdom sends to India cotton fabrics, cotton twist 
and thread, woollens, metals, hardware, glass, spirits, wine, malt 
liquors, and stationery. To these have been added in later years 
railway machinery and materials. It may also be observed that 
during the late war our merchants sought in India for the supply 
of scme commodities which are usually obtained from Russia, and 
with success, particularly in fibrous substances, which have been 
tested and proved to be far stronger than Russian hemp. vs rail- 
ways are extended the general trade must expand, by the connec- 
tion of the interior with the seaboard reducing the cost of carriage, 
and a profit will be derived from goods which are now profitless. 








MESSRS CHRISTIE AND MANSON’S SALES. 


WE now proceed with a summary of the transfers of art treasures by the 
third of the Christies, who commenced his career in 1831, on the death of 
his father. This was a most inauspicious period for the venders of the 
articlesof virtu. The Reform agit ation had withdrawn the public atten- 
tion from the culture of the beauti ful to the momentous changes then 
taking place in the depositories of Representative Government. The 
upper classes somewhat unphilosophically imagined that t.is oool-blooded 
Saxon nation was about to fall into all the excesses of the first French 


French have shown themselves incapable of realising British liberty or 
Saxon Representative and Municipal Government. But the agitation 
operated for years unfavourably on art sales; and these apprehensions, 
however chimerical, caused many fine collections to be sold greatly below 
the value of previous and subsequent years. 

In illustration of this we may mention Lord Vernon's sale in 1831, at 
which Raphael's “ Virgin and Child,” from the collection of Philip Egalité, 
Duke of Orleans, went for only £304, considerably less than a 
third of what it lately sold for. In the following year, 


what the same picture would were it now brought to the hammer. 
In 3008 these 8 0 ON a wot oo Gree 
were sold the of Mr. J consisting of most beau- 


pictures Harman, 
tiful highly-finished Dutch pictures. There was also a subsequent sale, 
in 1844, of pictures collected by the same gentleman, 
Dow’s own portrait of — & pipe in his band, painted on 
penel, which had formerly been in the Dijonval collection at Paris, and 
which is now in the National Gallery, Prince Talleyrand’s pictures were 
sold in the same year, consisting of most elaborate Dutch pictures, which 


showed that he bad taken no advantage of his numerous opportunities to 
mingle works of high spirituel beauty with the pleasing truth reality 
pf the Dutch translations of nature; but, as the French say, “ rien ne 
réuseit comme le sucots”—the pictures of the successful man of the world 
fetched good 

In the following year (1834) were sold the remains of Stothard. This 
sale was aesiduouely attended by the late Mr. Rogers, who was a liberal 
buyer. The pictures of their contemporary, Romney, were also brought 
to the hammer in the same year; but they were not appreciated—in fact, 


they eold ill. At Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
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and fine old wine, but little or no by The most successful of 
ali these posthumous artists’ sales was Sir David Wilkie’s, in 1842, when 
even the ema)lest ecraps and sketches fetched good prices. The “ Village 


School” was bought & publisher for 700 guineas; and his Oriental 
Sketchee—which were most unoriental in 


prices. At Etty’s eale, in 1850, there was more of quantity than of 
quality ; showing that an artist, for the sake of his own fame, would do 
well to destroy his superfiuities before his death. 

But te return from the artists to the amateurs. We find in this period 
many important sales: those of Lord Northwick, in 1838, at which 
Lord Ellesmere bought his fine “Giorgione;” Sir Simon Clarke's, 
1840, at which were sold Murillo’s “Good Shepherd,” for 2000 guineas ; 
and the “ St. John,” to the Trustees of the National Gallery, for £1200. 
In this year we also find the sale of the incomparable “ Francias,” 
belonging to the Duke of Lucca, to Mr. Farrer, previously to their 
becoming the gems of the National G . Talking of gems without 
metaphor, we come naturally to the great sale of Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridgee, who had gained so high a reputation, and amassed such enormous 
wealth, by the liberality with which they employed artists of the highest 
standing to design for them. Another important sale was that of the 
Duke of Sussex, in 1843: the services of this 





fancier of clocks and watches, and so r d for his stock of cigars that 
they altogether fetched £3000, some selling at 2s. a piece. Punch said that 
“ every one’s mouth was full of thé puffs of the Duke of Sussex.” Another 


! Prince, who has since encircled his brows with an Imperial crown, was at 
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ype de ppatgdinenee we content ourselves with a selection, 
g name year, commencing where 
previous article 


. 
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” 
1819. Queen Charlotte’s collection 

» Sir Robert Strange’s pictures 
1820. Sir Richard Onslow’s pictures 
1822. Joseph Bonaparte’s effects 

» Marquis of Bute’s pictures 
1823. Earl of Eseex’s effects 
1824. Sir William Temple’s pictures 

» Sir Mark Sykes’s pictures 
1826. Lord Radstock’s pictures 

» The Marchioness of Bath’s en- 


» Lady de Clifford’s library 

»  Barl of Carysfort’s pictures 

» Bari of Guilford’s plate 

» George Canning’s library 
1829. Earl of Liverpool's pictures 
1830. General Stewart's museum 

» Mr. Hughes Ball's plate 
1833. Lord de Clifford’s pictures 

» Lady de Grey’s pictures 

»» The works of Jackson, RA. 
1834. Lady Hampden’s pictures 
1835, Lord Chas. Townshend’s Dutch 


pictures 

» Effects of Prince Leopold, at 
Marlborough House 

» Pictures of the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne 

» Pictures of Mr. Nash, architect 


On the subject of those fluctuations 
barometer, we may remark :— 
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we left off, im the similar 
1836. The effects of Lord Chatham 
Wi 
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1837. Sir George Warrender’s pictures 

1838. Princess Razoumofisky’s pictures 
» Lord Northwick’s pictures 

1839. Prince Poniatowski's picturesand 


gems 
1840. Sir Herbert Taylor's books 
» The library of Bishop Butler of 
chfi 


and of Lord Canterb: 
” Earl of Bessborough’s pictures 


” 
1849. Mr. W. Hope’s pictures 
» Count Orsini’s pictures 
» Libraries of Princess Sophia and 
Earl of Abergavenny 
1850. The Earl of Ashburnham’s pic- 
tures 


» Library of Sir Gore Ouseley 
1851. Lord Middleton's pictures 

» Earl of Pembroke’s collection 
1852. Earl of Liverpool's pictures 
1853. Sir Thomas Walter's collection 
1854. The Duke of Beaufort’s effects 
1855. The late Dake of Argyil’s pic- 


tures 
1856. The Sibthorp collection. 


of taste, of which such sales area sure 


means, evinoe 
a potent religious sentiment, and arrive at a high degree of spiritual 
beauty. ao a! eee were scarcely looked at by even 


those who th 1 
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Watteau, Lancrets, 
As for the tribe of picture-forgers, who are the bane of mat nk 


The vigorous colour of the Nether- 
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seasons. 
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< eceen, pan oe to Paris and Southern 
Germany, to spend the remainder of the time them oa leave of absence 
from their homes and families. It is truly astonishing to witoess the great 
anxiety and avidity by the various tradesmen, aided by the commis- 
siovers of the hotels, in wren Ay my ye ae 

these whacks, they all appear, 
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MASKS AND FACES. 

WRITER in a French dical has just had the audacity to publish a 
eee ad the Parisian ladies that we doubt not, if 
they can find him out, he will euffer the fate of Orpheus. The said 
articles are called “ Studies on the Art of Painting the Face,” and com. 
mence with the sweeping and uncompromising assertion—that at the 
present time all the women in Pans, more or less, regularly and sys- 
temically, touch up, alter, revise, correct, or altogether re-form the faces 
which they have received at the hands of Nature. The process by which 
this is accomplished, he asserts, with an air of candour and probability 
difficult to resist, is called to repiquer. After which he proceeds to give a 
mest elaborate and philosophical disquisition into the causes which have 
led to the universality of the practice, the sects or schools into which the 
face-painters divide themselves, and the modes, processes, substances, and 
instruments employed by them. 

What are we to say of this? We are unprepared to follow the course 
our instinctive gallantry would prompt—rebut the accusation as a 
malicious libel, and bury the slanderer ia the ruins of the careful 
structure of evidence he has built up. Without full and minate instruc- 
tions from the accused party, it would be impossible to answer suc- 
cessfully a charge so artfully concocted. In the mean time, until the 
Parisian ladies have chosen and armed a champion, ex officio, it is our 
duty to give the substance of the accusation for the benefit of our own 
ladies, lest there should be some truth in it, and among other importations 
of Parisian modes so detestable a practice should find its way across the 
Channel. 

After deliberately, as has been said, lay ing down the charge, our censor 
tells us, by way of palliation for the offenders, that he believes they have 
been led away by a popular poet, novelist, and critic, who has been much 
praised for the “colouring” of his style, M. Theophile Gautier. The 
dazzling word-painting to which he has had recourse in depicting the 
charms of female beauty; the abuse he has made of swan’s down, coral, 
ebony, &c.; has mainly contributed to erect a false standard of beauty in 
the minds of his fair readers,and rendered them dissatisfied with the 
comparatively meagre and colourless tone of their natural attractions. 
The errors of certain modern schools of painting and music—the one 
abounding in violent contrasts of prismatic colour, the other in noisy 
accumulations of instrumental effects—are also charged with assisting to 
bring about an unnatural hankering for vigour of tone and rich 
orchestral combination in the public taste; and thus the ladies, in 
their eagerness not to lag behind the advances of art, have been 
led to wind themselves up, as it were, to the general concert 
pitch by recourse to the various artifices which our author pro- 
ceeds to detail. Once the movement had begun, all were necessarily car- 
ried along in the current; for, however unwilling some might be to add 
a touch or a tint to their natural favour, and however repulsive the self- 


danbing of the innovators might seem in their eyes, they could not resist | 


the impression that the delicacy and freshness of their own native graces 
must fade into insignificance beside the coarsely-heig htened tints of the 
leaders of the new school. Thus, then, what with the old women who 
wish to prolong the bloom of youth, and present the preposterous 
spectacle of stereotyped juvenility, the dashing originators of the new 
school, dissatisfied with Nature’s first manner, which they consider slow 
and old-fashioned, resolved to bring the old style of face to the level of 
modern theories, and those who, though they do not altogether reject the 
original model, find occasion for improvement in some parts and give 





an effective touch here and there, we are led to the conclusion with which | 


ourautbor commenced, that all the Parisian ladies—that is, all who have 
any pretensions to making an elegant figure—go through, every evening 
at least, a tattooing process on their skins, varying in extent and 
manner according to the peculiar taste or in tentions of the individual. 

Entering seriously now into his subject, he tells us that the repiqueuses, 
or face-menders, are divided into two large classes or schools—the fanciful 
and the sensible, rationalists and idealists. The idealist is she who con- 
siders it slow and humdrum to have a face like her mother’s, or her grand. 
mother’s, or any other of her predecessors; Nature’s productions are com- 
monplace and mawkish, pappy and finnikin; her style is broad and 
telling—she aims at colour and effect. 

The rationalist has a less lofty flight of imagination. She strives after 
the true and natural. In youth her style is correct and simple ; she copies 
from acknowledged models, or from her own portrait, if it be tolerably 
like and flattering. In advanced years she is content to patch up and re- 
touch where any part has faded—to fill up cracks, and restore the glazing 
where it has disappeared. Hers is simply a work of restoration. Togive 
an example—the classical face-painter is generally fond of rubbing in 
sofily alight blue tinge under the eyes; the effect is to give an air of lan- 
guor, as though ardent and impassioned thoughts had left their unmis- 
takable traces on the visage of the too sensitive creature. 

The idealist, on the other hand, boldly spreads beneath her eyes a broad 
flat tint, hard and dark, charcoally, and altogether improbable. The 
effect is to give that sort of expression which can only be described as 

peculiar. Again, the follower of the rational school gives herself arched, 
slender, brilliant eyebrows, care being taken to place them at a good height 
from the lids—eyebrows 4 I’ Impératrice they are called under the present 
dynasty. 

The idealist makes hers of a dull colour—thick, and turned up with 
&@ peremptory twist like the moustache of a Zouave. The object thus 
seoured is a wild, startling, ruffianly grace, that demands your admiration 
as a footpad does your purse. To the idealist is due the black line which 
is sometimes seen immediately under the eyelash, on the very edge of the 
lid, which is to give additional lustre to the glance ; and likewise the pro- 
longation of the said black line beyond the corner of the eye, supposed to 
increace the apparent size of the orbit. 

To sum up—while the rationalist strives at a servile imitation of nature, 
Constituting a sort of Dutch school characterised by simplicity and native 
grace, the idealist, less “ of the earth earthy,” rushes into the unexpected 
and startling; the original local tint, for which she hath small regard, 
may eometimes be taken by her as a sort of starting-point ; but it is the 
first step in a scale of colouring which mounts up ‘into the maddest play 
of tints, and exceeds the wildest dreams even of the modern romantic 
ballad-writer. 

The thoroughgoing idealist does not,as may be imagined, rise to the 
fulness of her poetic frenzy at one flight. Her first essays are more 
timid and tentative, but gradually,as one bold effect is ventured upon, 
then another—like the tiger that has lapped blood—she is lashed to a 
furious thirst, and finally becomes desperate, swaying fearfully on the thin 
boundary that divides insanity from genius. 

The origin of the moderate or rationalist school is beyond the memory 
of man. From all time women have used cosmetics; the angel Azaliel first 
taught them to paint their faces. But the rise of the school of idealists is of 
more recent date ; it is,in fact, entirely modern, although many of its 
practices have been separately in use among various nations from an early 
period; for instance, among the American Indians, who paint their cheeks 


and forehead blue; the Greenlanders, who streak their faces with white - 


and yellow; the women of the Deocan, who cut out flowers upon their 
own skins, and paint them various tints, &c.,&0. From each of these 
the idealist borrows a little, a hint here, a notion there, but the complete 
system, a8 & whole, is entirely modern, and of the present day. Another 
characteristic difference between the two sects, and one which is extremely 
significative as respects the basis on which each proceeds, is this: the ra- 
tionalist, when she has occasion to purchase the materials with which she 
manufactures her deceptive charms, drives stealthily ina hack carriage under 
cover of dusk to the shop of the fashionable dealer in the raw material 
of beauty, veiled and muffled up in sombre garments, as though she were 





| 





stealing to some guilty rendezvous. Not so the follower of the fantastic 
and ideal school—boldly and openly her equipage in the full glare of day 
draws up before the door as though she were about to buy dresses ata 
linendraper’s. In point of fact, the one practises the art as a piece of 
hypocrisy snd a fraud, and the other as a part and parcel of her personal 
adornments—the necessary complement of her toilet. This latter was 
exactly the view in which rouge came to be held in the olden time—in the 
age of hoops, high-heeled shoes, and patches. It formed part of the com- 
plete toilet of a lady of fashion—it was one of the items of full dress—to 
be without it was to be en negligé. Unmarried girls were forbidden its 
use—to wear rouge and diamonds was among the privileges acquired by 
marriage. 

Pass we now to the practical part of our author's treatise, the arcana of 
recipes and processes, the chemistry of artificialcharms. The fundamental 
colours, red, black, and white, are of ancient usage; they were what is 
called pearl-white, rouge or carmine, and talc, and lamp or smoke black. 
But these substances have been found to present many objectionable 
peculiarities—the pearl-white cracks and foliates, giving the face a surface 
like veined marble; the rouge, whatever price may be given for it—and as 
much as five pounds for a little pot is sometimes paid—is not a 
fast colour, runs, and forms a coating of visible thickness; moreover, it 
has the disadvantage of colouring not only the cheek but the down upon 
it, so that by a glancing light a scrutinising eye detects the blushing arti- 
fice; as for lampblack, it lacks consistency, and smudges too easily. In 
place of carmine, what was called vinaigre de rouge was invented—a liquid 
which dyes the epidermis, co that, when it has been laid on, a wet rag 
lightly passed over the down washes all colour away from it without 
affecting that on the cheek. This, however, is now classed among the 
coarser and more ancient processes; and, though together with them it is 
still used by a large number, the more refined compilers of complexions 
adopt the following methods. Those who are merely too pale, and have 
no other fault to find themselves than that thay have a dull, lustreless 
look—those lucky enough, in short, to require only a touch of rouge, have 
an easy and short task of it. They have recourse neither to the rouge 
paste nor the rouge vinegar, but to the most enchanting tint of delicate 
rose—so conceivable a tint rarely equalled by Nature’s purest and freshest 
hues, and which is derived from a composition called rose de Chine. It is a 
curious kind of preparation, laid upon paper, and forming a kind of pocket- 
book. The surface of the paper has a shiny emerald-green and gold tinge. 
You moisten the tip of your finger, rub it, and a rose-red colour comes off 
upon the finger, the which is immediately applied to the cheek, which it 
lights up with a pretty delicate rosy hue, strongly recommendable to the 
less robust. This process is far preferable to laying slices of raw veal on 
either cheek, as is known to be nightly practised by interesting females 
fluctuating about maturity. 

As regards white, its use isnot so simple, as it necessitates a prepara- 
tory process, analogous to that which painters called priming. The best 
white being in powder, the skin has to be prepared for its reception bya 
previous application of an unctuous and retentive character ; this is ge- 
nerally cold cream, with which the visage is lightly anointed. The 
white is then laid on with the end of the finger,as with a stump. The 
whole soon dries, 2nd forms a compact surface, on which the rouge may 

then beapplied. Great care is requisite to lay on the proper amount 
and thickness of white at once ; any patehing or retouching would pro- 
duce a blotchy and unequal appearance; theonly alternative is to begin 
again. Let it beebserved that there are three orders of white, viz., pink 
white for the fair ; yellow white for the dark, called Rachel’s white, its 
invention being attributed to the great tragedian; and, laatly, white white, 
orninny’s white, for those who are weak-minded enough to beflour their 
faces in emulation of the Clown in apantomime. Formerly what was 
called an q@il de poudre (a dash of powder) was an indis- 
pensable process as the finishing touch to the toilet. It con- 
sisted in one slight sprinkling from the powder-puff on the 
hair, and a similar light shower of pearl-white on the shoul- 
ders. Under this light and discreet veil disappeared any little 
accidental imperfections or blurs marring the uniform snowiness of the 
skin; it was a mask, too, concealing the alterations that might 
supervene from heat, cold, or unfashionable emotion. Now-a-days this 
imperceptible hoar frost is considered too evanescent and unstable; a 
more vigorous and permanent effect is desired, and arms, shoulders, neck, 
and bust are washed over with a preparation called liquid white. This 
process calls to mind that by which the spotless white of pantaloon and 
cross-belt is obtained by soldiers—a species of pipe-claying it is, un- 
doubtedly. There is a dark side, moreover, to this liquid-white which by 
no means can we omit to mention : its basis is metallic silver, or bismuth; 
these act as poisons, which corrode, discolour, and wrinkle up the skin; 
and moreover, affect, by absorption, the constitution itself. Nor is this 
all: those whose skins are plastered with it must beware of all sulphurous 
emanations ; a ride on a Thames steamer—a visit to Harrogate or Barége 
—would simply turn them black—convert them into Hottentot Venuses. 
We have now to mention the treatment of lips andeyebrows. For the lips 
and the nails rouge vinegar is the only thing that can be used, though no 
doubt injurious, especially to the former. As tothe eyebrows, the subject is 
oneon which much prose might be written as a counterbalance to the sonnets 
indited by lovers to those of their mistresses. Charcoal and burned cork, 
though used by not a few, should decidedly be left to the domain of 
theatrical “ making up.” The recipe in yogue among the most knowing 
is derived trom an antiquarian discovery. In certain ancient sarcophagi 
have been found little boxes containing a black matter evidently destined 
for this purpose, together with the little wooden instrument which was 
used in applying it. The pigment is composed of two parts of lead and 
one of plumbago unpurified of the small quantity of iron found in it when 
native. The little instrument, which is either of wood or ivory, is about 
an inch long, and cut to a point like a pencil. The point is dipped into the 
preparation, which is laid on, not at one stroke, but in an infinity of 
little lines laid close to each other like veritablé hairs. The general shape 
of the whole eyebrow varies according to the fashion of the month. The 
effect is perfect, and there is only one objection to the process—the very 
long time it takes up. When we have adverted to the pencilling of veins, 
to give an air of transparency to the marble surface of the skin, which is 
simply done with a camel-hair brush and a little blue paint, as we trace 
the branchings of rivers on a map, and, secondly, to the fabrication of 
artificial moles or beauty spots, a substitute for the patches of the older 
time produced on the same principle as the eyebrow above, we shall 
have completed our review of the art and mystery of face-painting as 
shown forth by the daring hand of the French writer, for daring he must 
be, whether he be a libeller or a true man. 

And now, will it not be said that, in common with some moralists 
against whom it has been urged that, while painting vice to make it 
hideous or ridiculous, they have initiated the ignorant and corrupted the 
innocent—will it not be said that we, too, in affecting to give a warning, 
are furnishing hints? Certainly it would not be an easy task to refute 
sucha charge. There is a natural perversenees in the human heart from 
which the fair are by no means exempt; and whence it results that to 
lay down a law is to suggest a transgression. All have heard the famous 
instance of this inverse effect produced by an admonition in the days of 
patches and Court preachers in France, when Massillon, in a burst of in- 
dignation against the “low dresses” of that day, ironically suggested that 
the Court beauties should still further draw attention to their unveiled 
charms, and attract the eye by a patch. On the morrow, at the Regent's 
ball, the hint was adopted ; all the ladies appeared with the suggested im- 
provement, and, to give every one their due, the patch in its new 
place was called a Massillonne. But, if we are forced to admit that 
we may have retailed poison, we have done so in strict 





accordance with Lord Campbell's Act—our arsenic is accompanied 
with a detective admixture. For, as we trust the present article will and 
as many male readers as female, full as many pairs of watchful and wary 
eyes will be enlisted in the preventive service, as weak minds may have 
been seduced to smuggle contraband charms. But, as an additional safe- 
guard, we will conclude by summing up in our author’s own words or 
thereabouts the pains and penalties to which those are exposed who have 
been tempted to launch into the absurd artifices of which a sketch has 
been given. 

Once the beauty is invested in her borrowed charms, farewell to all the 
graces of varied expression, ever changing with the movements of the soul— 
graces more precious than beauty itself. Beneath its crust of paint the 
face ‘is fixed immovable, as though the head of Gorgon had stared upon 
it. If it have a smile, it must remain for ever a rigid grin, like that on 
the plaster cast of a hanged criminal—at the utmost a convulsive twitch 
may be permitted to the extent of the twentieth part of an inch. Joy 
anger, the passions generally—in all their shades, in all their gradations— 
are banished for ever from their natural appanage. They may rumble 
and agitate internally—not a trace can they be allowed to exhibit on the 
“ dial of the soul.” A moment’s forgetfulness has been known to cause a 
woful wreck—instant dilapidation, as from an earthqnake. Huge fissures 
athwart the features, or myriad crackings and exfoliations, shedding 
from time to time their scales. In polking or waltzing, shoulders, forehead, 
must be carefully withheld from all contact with the partner's coat. 
When resting the hand on his shoulder the arm must be painfully kept 
aloof from the partner’s sleeve. A severe gymnastic exercise polking or 
waltzing under such restrictions ! 

Equally forbidden is any prolonged indulgence in the pleasures of the 
ball : the heat induced is fatal when it has reached a certain point. Neglect 
of this precaution has caused frightful disasters. After the thirteenth 
polka faces have been seen to present a variegated appearance—pink and 
red on one side, yellow and brown on the other. 

Tears labour under the same interdiction, the penalty being streaks 
down the face as down a glazed gingham after the first shower; likewise 
the mechanical allaying of any sudden irritation of the skim called scratch- 
ing, this interdiction implies sufferings unfelt by Tantalus. 

We might swell the list at pleasure: sufficient, we trust, has been said, 
however, to deter the most intrepid from joining either sect of repiqueses, 
or in any the remotest degree sacrificing to Venus in plaster of Paris. 








THE SOLDIERS’ WELCOME HOME. 
Back they come, like waves re-/ With their parting bugles’ play 


treating, All our music died away J 
Where the storm no more is; What doth sorrow here to day? 
beating ; Back they come! 
Hungry hope no longer cheating, | Glorious wreaths our hands shall 
Back they come! fling them, 
Since the brand of War is broken, | Songs of love our lipsshall sing them, 
Since of Peace we hold the token, | Proudly to our hearths we'll bring 
Let at Jast the words be spoken— them— 
Welcome home! Welcome home! 


Who shall hear the serpent hissing ? 
Who shall question of the missing ? 
When unto their children’s kissing 
Back they come! 
Of the lost they’ll whisper low :— 
“ Thus spake Glory’s self but now, 
As she kiseed them on the brow, 
* Welcome home:’” 


Trophies ask they not, nor booty ; 
Marching, with a spirit-beauty, 
In the heavenly light of duty, 
Back they come ! 
Soldiers, to your native sod, 
Patriote, where your fathers trod, 
Heroes, to each household god, 
Welcome home! 


Women are we, meek and lowly, 


Theee shall tell us, mid our yearning, 
S:riving upward firmly, slowly ; : 


How they fell, for honour burning, 








To our botoms true and holy Till upon our souls returning 
Back they come ! Back they come! 
Let no lagging eteps defeat them, See we not the weapons gleaming, 


Rise we and go forth to meet them, | Hear we not the war-horse screaming, 

Whispering, as we fondly greet Smiling, sobbing, midst our dream- 
them— 

Welcome home! 


| 
i = 
Welcome home! 
| 
Noon we clouded with our weeping, | Suns, they made our pathway bright, 
Midnight held our eyes from sleeping ; | Shadows, passed they from our sight ; 
Once more to our epirits’ keeping, ; Robed once more in God's own light, 
Back they come! | Back they come! 
Barren Spring was vain to cheer us, | Death from spirit never rent us ; 
Now it bloseoms as they near us ; In the trust which Heaven sent us, 
Let us cry until they hear us— | We will shout while life is lent us— 
Welcome home! | Welcome home! 
. E. L. Hervey. 


SOLDIERS RETURNING HOME, 


WE talk of home who never knew its loss ; 
But these are like the blind restored to sight, 
Who feel the priceless bleszing of the light 
To the very core of the thankegiving heart, 
And love the day still dearer for the night 
Throvgh which they passed to it. 

Blessing of Home! 
Into how many a drear and ghastly scene, 
Where strife and carnage played their hideous part, 
And War was actual—stripped of all its gloss ;— 
The thought of Thee, white-winged and pure, has come 
And nestled in men’s hearts, and made them clean 
From the flerce passions rampant in the fight ? 
Home! Peace! My brethren, let our thanks be given 
To God, for His best gifts this side of heaven. M. J.J. 





A Goxtprn Fivrs.—An article of considerable interest, as well 
in en ertistic point of view as for its rarity and intrinsic value, has just been 
produced by Messrs. Rudall, Rose and Carte, the musical iastrament-makers 
and publishers in New Boud-street and at Charing-cross. It consists of a flate 
made entirely of the purest gold, with just so much alloy as was absolutely 
in dispensable in the adaptation of the metal to such a purpose, and has been 
manufactured by them expressly for Mr. Gilbert Wright, solicitor and amateur 
flute-pleyer, resident in Sydney, who sent over to this country the requisite quan- 
tity of Australian gold with that view. The instrument in its finished state con- 
tains 144 ounces of gold, beside the slight quantity of alloy, which makes the 
metal of the quality of 18} carats, and its value is ) Hd 130 to 150 guineas. In 
its construction ll the improvements of M. Eochm have been introduced which 
gained for him the council medal at the Exhibition of 1851, as well as the addi- 
Uonal improvements as regards facility of fingering made by Mr. Carte, and for 
which his firm obtained the prize medal on the same occasion. 


Spain axp Muxico.—The Spanish Cabinet has lately 
Councils to decide on the course to be pursued with respect to 
result of their decisions is that Spain will declare war against 
ebould the latter refuse to execute the stipulations of the treaty of 1 
of the Spanish subjects whose claims been solemnly —— 
Mexican Government and confirmed a legislative vote. an 
Madrid of the 28th olt. state that at a et Council, 
was resolved to send to the Gulf of Mexico, independent! 
detached from Cuba, two ships of 
are to be placed under the command 
those ships is now ready to 

all possible 


tre 
ti 


Hi 
a 


: 
a 


E 
g 


other should be fitted out dispatch. 

Cost or Pavrzaism.—The eighth annual report of the Poor-ls 
Board, just published, ehows that in tho year 1855, £5,990,041 was expended on 
the relefof the , being an increase of £607,188, or upwards of half a mil- 
lion, as com with 1854, and equivalent to an increase of 11.3 per cent, and 
to an increased rate per head on the population of 7d. The increase is - 
buted in s great measure to the severity of the winter. The increase extended 
to every county eave Durham, where there was a decrease of 0.3 per cent. 


5 
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PUBLIC ART. 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE AND PARK. 


Some days ago a desultory conversation took: place in txe House of 
Peers (commenced by Lord Ravensworth), upon some of the more 
salient abominations in our street architecture, and other offences 
against good taste in matters of art, which make us and our wealthy 
capital a lavghing-stock amongst nations. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and Lord St. Leonards, all took part in this discourse; and each 
had his little pet grievance—one an ugly stable or coal- 
shed built up against the new Houses of Parliament; another 
a stack of odious red chimneys obtruding in the neighbourhood of 
Somerset House ; ancther denounced the wretched state of disorganisa- 
tion of ovr public statues; and Lord Malmesbury complained of the 
dilapidated condition of the public offices—the Foreign-office having 
neither kitchens nor sleeping accommodations; his Lordship, ap- 
parently, forgetting that in these troublous time’ a sandwich and a nap 
on the sofa is all a Foreign Secretary ought to look for. Bat the 
principal topics of discourse, and those to which we shall restrict our 
attention in the present brief notice, were the proposed new approa:hes to 
St. James’s-park, and the defective condition of the east front of St. James’s 
Palace, as respects the accommodation afforded for her Majesty’s State 
recepticns. Upon these subjects we have also before us a pamplet of 
“ Suggestions,” by Mr. Alfred Beaumont, architect, illustrated with 
plans and photographic views, which we shall refer to in the course 
of our remarks. P 

It is a subject of not unnatural wonderment that when building 
Buckingham Palace, or, at any rate, when making extensive additions 
to it from time to time, no provision should have been made for 
her Majesty’s Levees and Drawingrooms, and that upon all such 
occasions the Court should have to adjourn to a dilapidated old palace in 
the vicinity. This, wethink, was certainly a blunder, and one which sooner 
or later will call for remedy, the accommodation afforded by St. James's 
Palace being neither in nature nor extent adequate to the purpose, in 
consequence of the increased and increasing numbers which now flock 
to pay their respects to her Majesty on these occasions, compared with 
the average attendance during previous reigns. Mr, Beaumont pro- 
poses to build a new east wing to St. James's Palace, consisting of an 
extensive suite of apartments, and, as these would only be required for 
State ceremonial purposes a few times in the year, he proposes also that 
these rooms should be used as a picture gallery, for the reception of tae 
Vernon or other public collection#, 

With regard to the new approaches to St. James’s-park, Mr, Beau- 
mont has a plan for widening the gateway in the old clock tower at the 
bottom of St. James’s-street, and carrying a road right through into the 
park. He also proposes to enlarge the gateway at the Horse Guards; 
and, finally, to make a new carriage entrance from Charing-cross 
through Spring-gardens, nearly in a line with the Strand and the 
Mall. These suggestions, we consider, are in themselves well worthy 
of attenticn, but we should protest against them if they were attempted 
to be combined, as there appears some reason to apprehend, with any 
joint-stock company job for appropriating the site of the National 
Gallery to the uses of a hotel company; and we mention the subject 
now in order that the public, whatever occurs in this quarter, may be 
on their guard against what we must denounce as a most imperti- 
nent proposition. 

Mr. Beaumont, when forming his new entrance into the park, would 
build a new wing to Carlton-terrace in the room of the old 
and incongruous buildings which now occupy this site We 
think this would be an improvement. We also agree with 
those, including the Marquis of Clanricarde, who would oppose 
apy plan for cutting a carriage entrance through the Dake of 
York’s steps, in continuation of Waterloo-place. The column itself is 
undeubtediy an eyesore; but the terrace line, in our opinion, enhances 
the pictorial effect of the Abbey and Houses of Parliament in the 
distance, whilst it acts beneficially in shutting out intermediate build- 
ings of a mean character. We could have wished that the terrace 
walk, next the park, had been thrown open to paodestrians—it 
would have formed one of the most charming promenades in 
the metropolis, perhaps in the world; but this was more than could be 
expected, when kitchen room and pantry room were wanted for 
Ministers of State and Lords of high degree. 

There are some other suggestions in Mr. Beaumont’s pamphlet, as to 
thoroughfares through the metropolis, and many other points for dis- 
cussion in connection with the very large question thus incidentally 
touched upon, the consideration of which we must reserve (or a future 
occasion. 


M. Sorrr.—A Narrow Escarz.—According to a letter from the 
Crimea, in the Journal de Constantinople, M. Soyer, the well-known culinary 
artiste, may had # narrow escape for his life. Accompanied by two friends, 
he was walking near the Flagstaff Battery, when at about ten yards from him a 
loud explosion took place, and the splinters of a shell passed close to him and 
his friends, It ars that two English sailors who had been taking a stroll in 
that quarter had found a shell the of which had goue out before it burst. 
Thinking to amuse themselves with it they lighted the end of the fuse with a 
chemical match, and were making off when it exploded, killing one of them, 
and severely wounding the other. 

InrgrestinG Experiment 1x Steam Navication.—A trial trip 
of asteamer of somewhat novel consiruction took place on the Thames on Satard: 
week. The /ioyer, a paddie-steamer of near 200 tons, and drawing oaly two 
feet of water, bas been constructed to navigate tne shallow waters on the west 
coast of between the islands and the mainiand. A reference to the 
large Pictorial Map of th» Baltic and North Seas will show the peculiar geo- 

raphical position of this part of the coast. From the river Eider to the Horns 
Reef, a distance of eighty mies. the coast is bounded by a number of is.ands, 
varying in size, and sicuated from three te ten miles from the shore. These 
islands, which are rich in grain aud cattie, are inhabited by a 
hardy and industrious race, who, from their peculiar position, eajoy 
but little communication with the mainland; the space between being 
composed of a long, low, fiat (partly dry at low water), and numerous 
small and intricate channels, difficult and tedious to navigate. Hence the pre- 
sent communication can only be made in small boats; and, during bad 
weather, the inbabitants are unable for weeks together to communicate with 
the coast. 
to remedy this disadvantage, and, in conjunction with the Royal Danish Rail- 








igate the ch ls between the islands, conveying pas- 

sengers, cattle, and gorde, with speed and safety. The following are her 
Length, 120 feet ; breadth, 18 feet 6 inches ; depth, 7} feet; gross 

tonnage, 190; horse-power, 40; with accommodation for eighty passengers and 
100 tons of cargo. On her trip, tho against the wind, and with so little 
hold of the water, she averaged twelve 


since), two large to North of Earope Steam Navi- 
nm Compan Pe oe Se ull; whilst on the opposite side, at 
arg, on t tie, a fleet of smaller steamers belonging to the same com- 


The King of Prussia h int ince Wi 
me. ing of Presta as appointed Prince tedster to the 
to his Majesty, was many years chief, 





CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
R. C., PHILADELPHIA.—The following is a list of the noblemen and geatlemen composing the 

mé naging body of the St. George's Chess-club:— 

President.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Eglinton. 

Vice-Presidents.— The Right Hon. Lord Cremorne and C. &. M. Talbot, Bsq., M.P. 

Committee.—The Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth, Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, Sir 
Charles Marshall, W. J. Evelyn, Esq., M.P.; M. Wyvill, Esq., M.P.; J. M. Gaskell, Esq., 
M.P.; Albany Fonblanque, Esq.; Rev. W. Wayte, H. 8 Eeq., J. Sutherland, Esq. 


*,* Our usual notices to Chess C pond are postpened for want of space. 








PROBLEM No. 642. 
By Mr. H. Turton. 
































White, playing first, mates in three moves. 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 689, 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1.QtakesK KtP BtakesQ 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 638. 
B 








WHITE. LACK, 
1. KttoK B ith BtoQ Kt 5th (best)* 
2.KttoQsh Bto Q3srd 2 RtoK Kt 6th Anything 
3. Kt to .  +~ om) 3. B Mates 
cmt Gon Savion %_* This Probiem admits of a second 
6 Kt mates Solution, with Q to K B 7th, which 
is easily obviated placing a White Pawn 
* If B toK 2nd, Whiteplays Ktto QR bth, &e. | on White's K RB oth. 
. SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 640. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1.Qt Q sth P taxes Kt, or * | 3. Q mates. 
2. Kt to K aq K or P moves 
*1 K to Qath* P to K B Sth 


a ?1. 
2. Q checks at K BR 4th, and mates next 2. Q takes P and mates next move. 
move. 








SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 641. 





WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. KttakesQP XK toK 6thor(*) re bt tf K to K 4th 
2. Seesaw sane : — 
) . 
* 1. K to QB rth 4. Qto Q%d (ch) K 
OS ow B ard (ch) Rte Ben | & Bek Rte 
3. At te K 4th K takes Kt 1 





CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 

The brilliant game which follows was pla: some years ago between Mr. 
Harrwitz aud one of the leadiog amateure of Scotland, Mr. H. giving the odds 
of the Pawn and two moves. 

(Remove White's K B P from the Board.) 
, BLACK (Amateur), WHITE (Mr. H.) 
| 19. B takes takes BR 


1. P to K 4th | 18. Q 

2.P to Q 4b P to Q 3rd | 20. B to K R6th(ch) Kt takes B 

3. K B to Q 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd | 22 Q takes K Kt(ch) K to B 2ad 

4.P to K 5th to K Kt 3rd 22. OK Dea) SBOE B ted 

5.PtoKR4th P takes KP |23. QtakesQBP QBtoK eq 

6PwKRSh Qtakes P 24. Kt to Q 2nd BwQsq 

7 PtekesK KtP Pto K Sih 25. Q to K B 4th Kt to Q oth 

8. Rtks K RP (a) P takes B 26. Q to K Kt 4th RtoQ 4th 

9 Bto K ard QtoK 4h 27. Q to K 4th Bia B aed 

10. Q takes P K B w K Kt 2ad | 28. Q to K R 7th(ch) K to hisag 

11. K KttoK B3rd QtakesQKtP (| 29. QtoK Kt 8th(on) K to Q 2ad 

12. R takes R B takes R 30. Gio Kish (ch) K t0 Q Band 

13. P to Q B 3rd Q B tw Q 2nd (0) | 31. Kt to K 4th K BtoK 4th 

14.PtoK Kt7th K Btakes P 32. Pto KB 4th KB to Q 3rd 

15. Q to K Kt 6:h (ch) K to B eq 83. Q to Q sq K B takes P 

16. Kt to K Kt 5th B takes F (ch) 4. KttoQBS3rd K Bto K6th(ch) 

17. K toB eq Q to Q Kt 4th | 35. K to B sq R to K B 4th (ch) 
(ch) 36. K te his eq B takes K Kt P 

18. K to Kt eq Q takes Kt (c) And Black resigns. 








(a) BR to K R 4th would have been better. The sacrifice of a piece was not warranted by 
apy prospective advantage in the shayge of position or attack. 

(b) We confess not to see any let or hindrance whatever to White taking the Q’s Rook 
with hie Queen, and that, if practicable, would surely have been an easier anda much more 
speedy road to victery than the one ado, ted (c) Daring, but good, play. 





NOVEL VARIATION IN THE OPENING CALLED THE SOOTOH 
GAMBIT.—BY M, LAROCHE. 

The encounter conducted with so much energy lest season in Paris, between 
MM. Laroche and De Riviere, was resumed a few days back, and the course of 
it bas been enlivened by the introduction «f an i deviation from the 
ordinary manner of pursuing the attack in the Scotch Gambit. As the variation 
in question h 8 only this moment i¢ached us were not in a position to pro- 
nounce definitively upon its merits, and must con'ent ourse!\ es for the preseat 
by simply giving the leading moves from one of the games played, with a very 
brief commentary upon their most striking features. 

WHITE (Mr.L.) BLACK (M.deR)| wires (Mr.L.) srack (M.deR.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 3. P to Q4ch Kt takes P 
2.KKttoK Bard QKttoQB3rd | 4. K Kt takes P 

The customary move at this point for the first player is 5. K B to Q B 4th, 
but instead of so playing M. Laroche proposes to move — 

5. P to K B 4th 

The effect of which, so far as we can judge from the first view, appears to be 
that eng bate obtains a fine, bold, open game, that of his adversary is severely 

man 

In reply to 5. P to K B 4th, the most likely moves for Black are 5. K B to 
Q B 4th, or 5. Qto K B Sra ; and the result of these we may briefly indicate. 
Suppose then, in the first place— 

KBtwQB dh 


bal 


6. K Kt to K B 3rd 
This is, perhaps, the most important feature in M. Laroche's variation, and it is 
certainly not easy to see in what way this move is to be best met. If 6. P to 
Q 3rd, then follows 7. P to K B 5th,and the Kt is forced to retire to bad 


very 

— If 6. K Kt to K B 3rd, White may play 7. P to K B 5th, and 8. P to 
5th; and Black has an unenviable position. Suppose, however, he play — 
6. Q to K Bard 9. B to Q 3rd Q takes K Kt P 
7. P to K Sth Q to K Kt 3rd 10. K BR to K Kt aq 

& QKttwoQBard BtoQ Ki dh Aud White should wia. 

In the second place— 

‘ to K B 3rd 8 Q takes Kt B te Q Kt 5th 
6. Kt to K B 3rd ray ty | % B to Q 2nd 

7. Q Kt to Q B 3rd Kt tks K Kt (ch)! And again White has the advantage. 
[It is not 


pretended that the above are the best moves for either party ; those 
time and rigid analysis can alone discover; but they are sufficient to indicate 
the bearing and resources of the variation. } 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No, 988.—By E. B. O., of Hoboken, Uni! 
White: K at KR K 5th, B at Q B 4th, Kt at K Kt 
Biack: Kat KR 4th, Q at 2nd, B at K 6th, Psat K RB 3rd aad Sth. 
first, can draw the 


No. 989.—By Carouvs, of Dundee. 
Bate: K at Q B 6th, Kts at Q 4th and 6th, B at Q 2nd, Ps at Q Kt Srd and 


Black: K at K 4th, Ps at Q 6th and K B 5th. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 





THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE TURKISH EMBASSY. 


On Tuesday evening (last week) her Majesty and tue Prince Consort 
honoured his Excellency Musurus Bey, the Ambassador of the Otteman 
Porte, and Madame Musurus, with their presence, at a graad ball given 
in honour of her Majesty, at the residence of the Embassy in Bryanston- 


uare. ; 
a only one occasion has her Majesty conferred such a distinguished 
mark of hoggur asa vielt to the representative of a foreiga Power. This 
ne my Rt ee tye ragged eager the late 
war; her Majesty’s presence at the féte on Tucsday week, to con- 
gratulate the Turkish Ambassador on the return of peace, aud the seou- 
rity which her own people have zfforded to the Turkish dominions, was, 
indeed, a graceful act of Royal favour. 

The exterior of the mansion in Bryanston-square was brilliantly illu- 
minated with gas in coloured glasses. In the centre was the national 
— the Crescent and the Star; on the right V.R., and 

of the Sultan. Above each column, on the 
cipal cornice, was a vase from which issued a brilliant flame ; and 
the roof were suspended the flags of Turkey, England,aod France. In 
front of the balconies were draperies on which were embroidered the arms 


The 
Majesty and the Court, the general com pany entering from 
Opposite to the former the fine band of the Coldstream Guards was 
stationed, who, on the arrival of her Majesty, struck up “ God Save the 
Queen,” which was chorused loyally by the crowd, 

The general company began to arrive about nine o’clock. His Highness 
the Grand Vizier was among the earliest visitors, having been invited by 
the Ambassador to take part in the honours of the reception. His High- 
ness was attended by Moureddin Bey, Arifi Bey, Nazim 7 
M. Const. Adosides, M. Blacque, the Prince George Stirby, aud 


the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary, 
of Cambridge, arrived at half-past nine o'clock. [heir Royal 


; 
i 


o'clock and was received by a guard of 

and on alighting from the royal carriige M. 
Musurus advanced to weloome the Sovereign. 

graciously acknowledged the attention of their Ex- 

cies, preceded by the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord Steward 

office, advanced through an avenue of flowering 

to the left, she entered an apartment set aside as a 
and furnished in exquisite taste; a4 & 

ajesty and the Prince Consort were accompanic4 by their illas- 

the Prince Frederick William of Prussia and the Regent of 

. A brilliant suite of ladies and gentlemen of the Ko) al household 


attendance. 
leaving the retiring-room her Majesty took the arm of the Ambas- 
leading Madame Musurus, and thas the Royal party, 
ascending the stairs, entered the ball-room, fitted up in the Eastern fashion. 
was of exquisite Swiss ueterie, introduced into this 
by Messrs. Arrowsmith, of New 


| 


Hal 
i 


he 
ie 
: 


T 


and chairs of state in crimson velvet and gold. Here her 
Majesty took her seat to receive the assembled guests. At each ead of the 
vast mirror, extending from the roof tothe floor. Behind 
the Royal throne and dais was a rich bank of flowers, terminatiny in a 
golden pillar on each side,supportiag a porphyry vase filled with 


Bt was attired in a cerise tarlatan dress, over white satin, 
and across her breast she wore the Star and Ribbon of the Order of the 
jarter. The Prince Consort wore the uniform of the Rifle Brigade. 
Aiter a short interval of repose ‘he memers of the corps diplomatique, 
headed by the Ambassador of France and the Countess de Per igny, and 
followed by the other foreign Ministers in their order of seniority, were 
presented to the Qneen, and then followed the same ceremonial with the 


In the same set the Princess May danced with the Prince Regent 
of ey teee of Prussia with the French 
French Ambassador with the Duchess of Wi 

ton. A waltz foliowed, in which Prince Frederick William danced 

the Primcess Mary; and then another quadrilie, in which the Queen 
danced with the Prince Regent of Baden, the Prince Consort with the 
Princess Mary, the Duke of Cambridge with the French Ambassadress, 
and Prince Frederick William with Madame Musurus. 

After this quadrilie there was a waltz vefore the Queen; and then her 
Majesty was conducted by M. Musurus from the ball-room through a bril- 
liant avenue, formed by the guests, to the suite of drawiag-rooms. Pre- 
sently returning to the -room, the dancing was resumed. 

At midnight M. Musurus conducted her Majesty to tue raised dais in 
the inner pavilion, where an elegant repast was served. The effeet was 
that of tvo pavilions opening into each other—the one of rose colour and 
white, the other of blue ana white, draped and festooned with golden 
corde. The pillars of these pavilions were formed eatirely of flowers 
clustering upon trelliswork, and reflected in innumerable arcades of 
mirrors, of which the walls were entirely formed. im the centre and on 
each side were murmuring fountains throwing up jets of water. 
Upwards of 300 wax-lights, in ehandeliers, festooned with garlands of 
flowers, shed marvellous brilliancy upon the tabies, on which shone 
plate and glaes, and a service of exqu'site porcelain, made expressly for 
the occasion, each plate of which contained a view ia some part of 
the Sultan's dentalens. The various hues of the beautiful fruit, pro- 
vided by Gunter, greatly enhanced the splendour of the sorne. A 
silver corn . two feet in height, supported by river gods 
in eilver, and crowned with fruits, was much admired for its appro- 
—— eee a ary he nays piece of plate is the 
wor! esers. ortimer, was ed by them expressly 
for Mr. Gunter in honour of the occasion. . 

‘he Queen, before leaving the pavilion, expressed to M. and Madame 

gratification 


Musurus the high her visit to the Embassy had afforded her. 
ee ay ae retired, conducted to her carriage as upon 


It is worthy of remark, as showing the greafimportance a: d by 
pw dee Ah ee tpt ep A Te ‘the 

tan sent Madame Musurus a magnificen' t present of diamonds especially 
for this occasion. 

The general company protracted their enjoyment of the féte up to an 


The decorations of the mansion were ably exccuted by Messrs. Collman 
and Davis, whose skill and taste proved them worthy of the trast. 


Scortisn Emigration to Turxey.—On Tharetey about twenty- 
five agricultural labourers, with their wives and families, left the Broomielaw, 

steamer, en route for a whence they sail on 
Turkey by the screw-steamer Arcadia. e 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 
(With a Map.) 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

In producing a Map of that portion of the New World generally known 
as Central America—that narrow and irregularly-shaped s‘rip of land 
separating the northern from the southern continent—it is right to 
state at the outset that the matteris onesurrounded by many difficulties 
in regard to the boundaries of particular States, and the names of some 
places. These difficulties arise out of the fact of disputed ownership as 
to some of these places, added to the circumstance, by no means unim- 
portant in itself, that many of them have never, hitherto, been 
accurately laid down upon any maps of authority. Indeed, it was only 
recently—since the discovery of mineral wealth in California and in 
Australia, and the settlement of the former State and that of Oregon— 
that this part of the world appeared to be of. any intrinsic value or 
political importance, and that chiefly as affording an eligible route 
between the Old World andthe Eastern States of America, and the im- 
portant interests thus newly developed in the Pacific. 

The Map which accompanies the present article is based upon the 
most accurate authorities, having reference to recent and actual sur- 
vey, including more particularly Bailey’s Map, with additions from 
Admiralty charts, &c., as published by Sandford and Co., of Charing- 
cross, and Squier’s Maps of Central American districts, published in 
various works. 

The whole range of territories to which the term “ Central America” 
applies once formed part of the Spanish empire in the New World, 
where they were classed as the Audiauca or Captaincy of Gua- 
temala. It was the least explored, and always considered the 
least important, of the three Spanish governments in America 
(Mexico and Guadalajara being the other two); and there is no 
question that from a very early period England had obtained a 
footing, and even established settlements, in many parts falling withia 
the range of the dominions claimed by the Spanish Crowa, and that 
their so doing led to constant disputes and hostilities between the sub- 
jects of the two Crowns, and sometimes between the Crowns themselves. 
It is not going too far to say that this wild warfare in lands little 
known, and little valuei by the home authorities, had been waged, 
with various fortunes, by enterprising and daring individuals from an 
early period after the first discovery of the New World, and had becomea 
matter of European notoriety and interest fromthe sixteenth down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. These disputes, and the pretensions 
of the subjects of the two Crowns in these regions, were eventually 
settled by treaty, es will presently be shown. 

Of the genera! geographical and topographical features of Central 
America we cannot do better then quote a passage from Squier’s 
“Notes on Central America,” * undoubtedly an able work, though 
throughout written in the spirit of a partisan, in hostility to the pre- 
tensions and policy oi Great Britain:— 

“Central America, in respect of geographical position, almost 
realises the ancient idea of the centre of the world. Not only does it 
connect the two grand divisions of the American continent, the north- 
ern and the southern hemispheres, but its ports open to Europe and 

frica on the east, and to Polynesia, Asia, and Australia on the west. 

“Looking at the map, we find, at the Isthmus of Telruantepec, the 
Gulf of Mexico approaching to within 200 miles of the Western Ocean, 
the waters of the river Coatzacoalcos, which flows into the former, 
almost interlocking with those of the Chicapa, flowing into the latter. 
Below this point the continent widens, embracing the high table-lands 
of Guatemala upon the west, and the broad plains of Tabasco, Chiapa, 
and Yucatan upon the north and east. The Gulf or Bay of Honduras, 
however, closes around this section upon the south-east, and again 
nafrows the continent to less than 150 miles. The country intervening 
between this bay and the Pacific is marked by a complete interruption 
of the Cordilleras, and is traversed by a great transverse valley, run- 
ning due north and south, through which the large river Ulua finds 
its way to the Atlantic, and the smaller river Goascoran flows into the 
Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific. Still lower down, and passing the 
grand transverse basin of Nicaragua, is the well-known narrow Isth- 
mus of Panama or Darien, over which the tide of emigration has 
twice poured its flocds—once upon Peru, and again upon the gliitering 
shores of California. 

“Nor are the topographical characteristics of Central America less 
remarkable than its geographical features. In its physical aspect 
and configuration of surface it has very justly been observed that it is 
an epitome of all other countries and climates of the globe. High 
mountain ranges, isolated volcanic peaks, elevated tabie-lands, deep 
valleys, broad and fertile plains, and extensive alluvions, are here found 
grouped together, relieved by large and beautiful lakes and majestic 
rivers, the whole teeming with animal and vegetable life, and possess- 
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ing every variety of climate, from torrid heats to the cool and bracing | founded, in our opinion, upon very doubtful authority, and it is, more- 


temperature of eternal spring. 

“ Topogray bically, Central America presents three marked centres of 
elevation, which have, to a certain degree, fixed its political divisions 
The first is the great plain, or broken table-land, in which is situated 
the city of Guatemala, and which is upwards of four thousand feet above 
thesea. Here the large rivers Usumasinta and Tabasco, flowing north- 
ward through Chiapa and Tabasco into the Gulf of Mexico, take their 
rise. Their sources interlock with those of the Motagua or Gualan, 
running eastward into the Gulf of Honduras, and with those of the 
small streams which send their waters westward into the Pacific. 

“A group of mountains occupies Hiordaras, presenting an almost mural 
front toward the Pacific, but shocsting out numerous spurs or subordi- 
nate brsnches, like the fingers of an outspread hand, toward the north 
and east. Between these ranges, and in some cases almost encirclad by 
hills, are severa! broad va'leys or piains of different elevations, in which 
are gathered tle waters of thousands of rivulets and small streams, 
ferming numerous considerable rivers, which radiate north and east 
into the Caribbean Sea, and south and west into the Southern Ocean. 
Among the most remarkable are the Chamelicon, the Ulua, Lean, 
Roman or Tinto, Patuca, Coco (Wanks or Segovia), upon the eastern 
slope; the Choluteca, Nacaome, Goascoran, San Miguel, and Lempa, 
upon the western. 

“ Intervening between this and the third great centre of elevation 
in Costa Rica is the basin of the Nicaraguan lakes, with its verdant 
slopes and gently undulating plains. The nucleus of the elevation in 
Costa Rica is the great volcano of Cartago, which towers in its midst, 
Here the Cordilleras assume their general character of a great unbroken 
mountain barrier, but soon subside again in low ridges on the Isthmus 
of Panama.” 

The total area of Central America may be calculated at 155,000 
square miler, and the population at about 2,000,000, of which Guatemala 
has 850,000; San Salvador, 394,000; Honduras, 350,000; Nicaragua 
300,000 ; and Costa Rica, 125,000. 

Before quitting these general remarks it is necessary, in order to 
guard against mistakes, to state that the term “ Céntfal America” ig 
itself of doubtful origin and undefined application. It is certainly of 





* 1 vol. 6vo. Published by Harper and Brothers, New York, and Sampson 
Low and Go., Ludgate-hill. ” - 











no antiquity, and appears to have been first used in 1821, when the 
five provinces constituting the government of Guatemala—viz., Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—formed 
themselves into the short-lived “ Republic of Central America.” This 
union has since been broken up, and the several provinces form dis- 
tinct States—the boundaries of many of which are matter of dispute. 
These remarks are important when considering the Clayton-Bulwer 
Trecty, where the term “Central America” is used. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH RELATIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 

In the Intusrratep Lonpox News of May 10 we gave an ab- 
stract of the conflicting arguments of the British and American Go- 
vernments as to the construction to be given to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Referring to the correspondence on this subject, we pointed 
out, as a most important element in the dispute, that, when that treaty 
was in course of negotiation, it was distinctly agreed tha’ it should 
not in any way prejudice the status quo of Great Britain in this region, 
many of whose pretensions had been openly contested by the American 
Government. This condition, however, the American Government has 
since sought to evade; and, in the correspondence which has taken 
place between the two Governments, Lord Clarendon has been led into 
a discussion as to the historical antecedents of our relations in this 
quarter, tending to involve the merits of our status quo, which he 
had a perfect right to decline entering upon, and which we 
think he would have done wisely to have avoided; as, fron the 
terms of our agreement with America, these particulars had nothing 
whatever to do with the case upon which we are at issue. Neverthe- 
less, as these circumstances have been broached in a manner which 
forces them upon the attention of the world, we propose to take them 
in review, having reference to the statements advanced respectively by 
the American and British Governments, as well as by other authorities, 

The relations of Great Britain in Central America at the time of 
signing the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty may be classed under two heads— 
1. The settlement of British Honduras, with its dependencies, the 
islands of Ruatan, Guafiajo, or Bonacca, &c., since formed into the 
colony of “the Bay Islands”; 2. The protectorate of the Mosquito 
Territory. 

With respect to our position in British Honduras, otherwise known 
as the Belize Settlement, from an eerly period British subjects had been 
allowed to settle and cut logwood in certain portions of the country on 
the weet shore of Honduras Bay; and, doubts and disputes having 
arisen as to the extent of this privilege, the treaty of 1783 contained a 
clanse restricting it within a district extending between the river 
Wallis, cr Belize, on the north, and the Rio Hondo, on the south; and 
it was stipulated that “all English who may be dispersed in any other 
parts, whether on the Spanish coniinent or in any of the islands 
whatsoever dependent on the aforesaid Spanish continent, and 
fer whatever reason it might be, without exception, shall retire 
within the district which has been sbove described in the space of 
eighteen months.” It was further provided that the permission grante ‘ 
to cut logwood “shall not be considered as derogating in any wise 
fiom his (the King of Spain’s) rights «f sovereignty” over the dis- 
trict in question, By the treaty of 1786 it was provided that 
British subjects should be allowed to cut mahogany-wood as well as 
logwood within the newiy-defined district. 

With respect to the Mosquito territory, and generally, the treaty of 
1786 provided that “his Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and the other 
colonists who have hitherto enjoyed the protection of Englaad, shall 
evacuate the country of the Mosquito, and as well as the continent in 
general, and the islands adjacent, without exception ;” but, on the other 
band, precautions were taken to ensure the Mosquito people from perse- 
cution by the Spaniards. The 14th article of the Convention provides 
that “his Catholic Majesty, prompted solely by motives of humanity, 
promises to the King of England that he will not exercise any act of 
severity against the Mosqui:os inhabiting in part the countries which 
are to be evacuated by virtue of the present convention, on account of 
the connections whic: may have subsisted between the said Indians 
and the English; and his Britannic Majesty, on his part, will strictly 
— all his subjects from furnishing arms or warlike stores to the 

ndians in general situated upon the frontiers of the Spanish pos- 
sessiors.” 

Mr. Buchanan insists that these treaties foreclose our claim for all 
time to any possession or protectorate in any part of what was once 
Spanish ter: itory ; and tbat all the several Republics and di-jointed States 
which bave sprung out of the ruins of that-empire inherit all its 
rights under those treaties. Lord Clarendon disputes this position, and 
with justice on his side. Nothing is more clearly established in inter- 
national law than that atreaty between States only inures during the 
existence of those States in their essential conditions, and that it does 
not necesssrily inure to the use of a new State or Government formed 
upon the subversicn of the original State with which the treaty was 
made. In the case of a national revolution, as in France, it has been 
recently the custom to recognise the new order of things, and to con- 
firm all exist'ng treaties; and even in the cases of large republics 
dissevered from the mother country this has been done. ‘The British 
Government disiinctly recognised the independence of the Republics 
of Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, and made commercial treaties 
with them in 1825; but the “Republic of Central America” it never 
£0 recognised. 

Lord Clarendon also maintains that, independently of these con- 
siderations, the fact of England having been at war with Spain since 
1786 did away with the treaties in question; but this is an argument 


over, not at all essential to our position. We think it sufficient to 
rest the case of the British Government upon these considerations, 
that after centuries of disputes and open hostilities we consented 
to abandon certain posse:sions and certain political pretensions to 
the Spanish crown, taking, at the same time, a gyaranta? of quiet en- 
joyment as to certain defined rights and privileges, and a guarantee 
against persecution cf a friendly tribe whom we had heretofore protected, 
Are the States which have formed thens-lves out of the débris of the 
Spanich empire in thece parts, supposing we were willing to transfer 
our treaty relations and obligations to them, willing and able to con- 
firm us in those rights, and to satiefy us as to the continued due perform- 
ance of that guarantee? Obviously not; and it is for this reason that 
the British Government has renewed its protectorate of the Mosquitos, 
and reassumed its former ancient essions in British Honduras and 
Honduras Bay. What would follow if we were to abandon the Mos- 
quito protectorate is too significantly stated by Mr. Buchanan to leave 
adoubt. After insisting that, “even if these saveges had never been 
actually subcued by Spain. this would give them no title to rank as an 
independent State, withcut violating the principles and practice of every 
Eurcpean nation without exception which has acquired territory on the 
continent of America,” he goes on to say :— 

The moment Great Britain shall withdraw from Bluefields, where she now 
exeicises exclusive dominion over the Mosquito shore, the former relations of 
the Mosquitos to Nicaragua and Honduras, as the successors of Spain, will 
naturally be restored. When this event shall occur, it is to be hoped that 
these States, in their conduct towards the Mosquitos and the other Indian 
tribes within their territories, will follow the example of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

In short, they would be left to the tender mercies of Walker and 
his Filibusters to exterminate at their pleasure. 

With regard to Ruatan and the adjoining islands, forming the 
colony of the Bay Islands, Lord Clarendon, in his reply to Mr. 
Buchanan's statement, observes :— 


As to Ruatan, and the adjoining islands, all that can be debatable as to 
them is, whether they are island dependencies of Belize or attached to some 
Central American State. Now, it cannot be disputed that, wh 
has been permanently occupied, either in remote or recent times, by an 
more than a military guard or fiag-staff, the occupation has been by 
eu 


tish 

bjects. 
lt is true that the Republic of Central America declared that it had had a 
fleg fiying in that island from 1821 to 1839; but this fact merely rested on 
that Republic's declaration, and ail that is positively known is, that when the 
British Government were aware that 4 foreign fieg was flying at Roatan 8 
British ship-of-war was eent to hau! it down, and since that time no 
has been made to re-establish it; but, on the contrary, when on two or three 
occasions complaints have been brought by the citizens of Central American 
States against the settlers in Ruatan to the at Truxilie, the 








emma has referred them to Belize, telling them that the island was 

Assuming, as we think we have a right to do, that the old treaties 
with Spain do not now inure against us in their disabling character ; 
om. eee are am, wy ee dissolution of the Spanish rale in 

ese par t precisely on the footing that we were before the signi 
of those treaties, it becomes interesting to inquire a little what Pp aye J 
— ex - America? 

Squier, in his ** Notes on Central America.” peaking of the Rio 
Tinto, Negro or Black River, has the following a. ss 

It was on this river that the English had a fort and some settlements during 
the last century, which were, however, evacuated in 1786, in conformity with 
the treaty that year negotiated between England and Spain. Subsequent 
attempts were made to found permanent establishments there, one under the 
auspices of the Cazique of Poyas, Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, and another, in 1839—41, 
by an English company, under the countenance of the British setilement at 
Belize; but all have proved signal failures. The last adventurers named the 
district the Province Victoria, and made an unimportant establishment, to which 
they gave the name of Fort Wellington. 

Of this plan, however abortive, it is important to observe that 
amongst the territories included in the proposed Poyas kingdom were 
the islands of Ruatan and Guanaja (Bonacca). 

Again he says, “The Black River m, called Criba by the 
Spaniar¢s, according to Roberts, who visited it, is about fifteen miles 
long by seven wide. It contains several small islands, which were 
cultivated during the English occupation of Black River. At this 

riod they erected considerable works of defence, which were enlarged 

yy the Spaniards after the English evacuation, the ruins of which are 
stiil conspicuous.” 

Again, after denouncing the proceedings of the British freebooters of 
the seventeenth century, whom he calls “pirates,” and with whom 
the Mosquito shore, and “that part of Guatemala now called Belize, 
were favourite localities,’ he tells us that in 1642 “an English 
detachment of this fraternity” captured Ruatan and the neighboaring 
islands, whose eafe and excellent par edg fine climate, and abundant 
supplies, had attracted their favourable notice. The Spaniards, a{tertwo 
battles, succeeded in driving them away, but ap tly only for a time. 
Certain it is that they found the islands waste, and early abandoned them ; 
that in 1742 the English were againin the ascendant in these parts, and 
“attempted the project of obtaining possession of the whole of the Atlantic 
coast in Central America,” in furtherance of which they forcibly seized 
upon several important points of the main land, including Truxillo,and 
nace establishments and erected forts at the mouth of the Black 
River: “they elso occupied Ruatan, and fortified it with materials car- 
ried off from Honduras.” 

Bri oks, in his “ General Gazetteer,” date 1853, states of the island of 
Ruatan, “This beautiful is!and, partially covered with wood, was once 
in possess'on of the English, who fortified its excellent harbour, but 
abandoned it when they withdrew from the Mosquito shore.” To 
which is new to be added, that they re-occupied it when they resamed 
the protectorate of the Mosquito people. 

To show that our occupation in these parts was not one of mere forcible 
possession we may refer to a memorial laid before the British Govern- 
ment in 1773, entitled “Some Account of the British Settlements on 
Mosquito Shore,” which, after adverting to the voluntary allegiance 
tendered by the inhabitants of that coast about the time of the con- 
quest of Jamaica, says of the Mosquito Indians :— 

Their submission to the sovereignty of Great Britain was not only solemaly 
renewed by the Mosquito King in person to the Duke of Albemarle (son of 
Genera! Monk), when Governor of Jamaica; but it is a fact not to be denied 
that they have made it a point to give to almost every succeeding Goveraor 
fresh assurances of their allegiance; in consequence of which Great Britain 
did, for upwards of a century, afford them protection, and has for many years 
constantly distributed annual presents among their native chieftains. 

We further find the Mosquitos described in Jeffrey’s “Spanish West 
Indies,” published, in 1762, as 

A mall nation of Indians never conquered by the Spaniards; the country 
being so situated as to render any attempts against them impracticable; for 
they are surrounded on all sides by land with morasses or inaccessible moun- 
taing, and by sea with shoals and rocks; besides, they have such an imp!acable 
hatred to the Spaniards that they would never have any correspondence with 
them. 

With respect to Greytown, formerly St. Jaan de Nicaragua, elthough 
it wes claimed and constituted a port of entry by the Spani«rds in 
1796, Lord Palmerston, in a despatch to Mr. Castillon, Miniscer of 
Nicaregua, dated July, 1849, states :— 

If it be established, as it clearly is, that the Moequito territory is, and for 
centuries has been, a separate State, distinct from the American possessigns of 
Spain, there cannot be a moment’s doubt that the port of Greytown, at the 
mouth ot the river San Juan, belongs to, and forms part of, the Mosquito 
territory. This can be shown by quotations from numerous authorities, public 
and private, official and literary; and so far from there being aay just ground 
to doubt that the southern extremity of the Mosquito territory includes the 
port of Greytown, there are, on the contrary, good and substantial reasons 
which can be alleged to show that the rights of the Mosquitos extend south- 
ward as far as the Boca del Toro, at which piece the King of Mosquito has at 
various times exercised rights by levying duties. 


BOUNDARIES, KTC., OF BRITISH BONDURAS AND THE MOSQU'TO TE&RAI- 
TORY—PROJECTS OF INTEROCEANIC COMMUNICATION. 

It remains to say something of the disputed boundaries to which we 
referred, at the opening of the present article, as a difficulty inherent 
to this subject. The settlement of British, Honduras the American 
Govetpment would restrict within the limits prescribed by the treaty 
with Spain of 1783 ; bounded by the Rio Hondoand the Siboon river (as 
chown by a dotted line on the map) ; whereas, in reality, it extends south 
8 far as the Sarsteon river, a distance of 250 miles by the sea-coast, and 
with a breadth inland of about 150 miles. The “ Mosquito shore” is 
deser:bed by the American authorities as a narrow strip of land along 
the coast, lying between Bluefields Lagoon and Cape Cameron ; whereas 
we claim for its extreme coast limits Cape Honduras on the north, and 
the St. Juan river on the south, with a considerable extent of 
territory inland. 

The value of the British Honduras settlement, and of its d+ pendencies, 
has been very much underrated by persons not aware of the real facts. 
We spesk of its intrinsic commercial value, bearing in mind that Belize is 
the chief dép6t for the supply of the Central American States, altogether 
irrespective of the political importance of the position. Tao Times, 
some months ego, ridiculed the notion of our entertaining a diplo- 
matic difficulty about the Central American ques'ion, and spoke of 
british Honduras and its dependencies as “a worthless settlement ;” 
end Mr. Bright, in a speech lately addressed to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, said, “ We have got a small town of 400 or 500 
houses, called Beiize, at the mouth of the river Belize, and two small 
islands, which are perhaps of no value at all.” Mr. l'cmple, Chief 
Justice at Belize, however, in a letter recently addreswed to the 
“ Journal of the Society of Arts,” upon the “ Commercial Importance 
of Honduras as a British Settlement,” meets both these disparaging 
statemen's, and shows that there is a ranging population of from 5000 to 
8000 in Belize, and, at the lowest computation, 1500 houses; and that a 
very extensive trade iscarried on in it,as the following returns will show : 
—In the year 1853 the total amount of the exports from Honduras to 
Great Britain, the United States, and other countries, was £345,377. 
In 1854 the total amount was £452,313. In 1858 the total amount of 
outward ships was 28,936 tons; in 1854 it was 27,803 tons. The 
number of men employed in the former year was 990; in the latter, 
1132. In 1854 the total amount of the imports was £2,417,642. The 
inward sbips in that year from Great Brita, the United States, and 
other countries, amounted to 31,124 tons, and the number of men em- 
4 was 1259. 

Sut it is from their geographical bearings, and as the travelling- 
ground between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, that the small 
States of Central America now derive their principal importance. 
Various plans for this purpose have been proposed, theoutlines for which 
are shown on the map; viz., @ railway across the Isthmus of Panama; a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien ; a railway across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec ; a sbip canal by the river St. Juan and through the Lake 
Nicaragua ; and a railway across the State of Honduras, to commence 
at Port Caballos, in the Bay of Honduras, on the Atlantic side, and 
terminate in the Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacificside. There are phy- 
sical difficulties im. the way of all these projects; and the only one 
actually undertaken—and is now near comp'etion—is the Panama 
Railway. The Isthmus of Darien project, in which, by the Clayton- 
Bulwer Tresty, the British Government agreed to co-operate, has not yet 
been set about, nor is it likely to be. 
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grants, and mirsionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, price 55s. 
An EPI TOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s. A Guide 
to those ~hr~ im family practice. A case for 
this work, price Sis. Carriage-free on receipt of post-offlee order. 
JaMEs LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vero-st., Oxford- st 











E IRON BRIDGE ASSOCIATION, 58, 

Pal!-mall, London, manufecture and erect [ron Bridges, Jetties, 

and Landing Piers of every description. Vans and ertimates free of 
eharge on application. Agents wanted ab:oad and in the colonies. 


PERFECT SECURITY.—CAPI £5,000,000 STERLING 
LLIANCE BHITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomow-lan>, 
Lendon. Fstablished 1824. 
Branch Offices: Edinberch. Ipew'ch, and Bury St. Edmands. 





PRESIDENTS. 
Samuc! Gurney, Esq. | Sir Moses Montefiore, Bait. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Alexander, Samuel Gurney. jun.,"Beq. 
George H. Berne! Re -q. James Helme, bq. 





Sir E. N. buxton, B 
Sir Rovert Campbe 1, ‘Bart. 
Ber jamin Cotten, Beq 

James Fletober, Feq. 


Jona lrving, Req. 

Sampson Lucas, &eq 

‘Thomes Masternan, E 

L. N. De Kothschtid .Esq., M.P. 








Charies Gibt «8 Eaq Oewald Smith, Req. 
William Glastone, Seq. Thomes Charles Smith, E«q. 
Life Assurances are granted under on +xtensive variety of forms, 
and at moderate premiums; the ratea for the younger 


lower than those of many of t 

Participation of Profits. Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent, of the 
declared Profits will be divided avuioawennia'ly among those entitled 
to 

hon- ps ucipating Scales of Prem um.—P licies issued 
Bates without participation in profits. 

Life Policies are not liable to Forteitur 
coed. bevond the prescribed 
holders of such Policies. 

Reduced kxtrea Kates for residence out of Europe. 

No Charge for Stamps or Medical Fees. 

Fire As urances, both at home and abroad, are accepted at very 
Moderete Pr: miums 

The Assured participate in the Fire I'refits in reepect of Policies 
im force for five comp'sie year each pericd of Division ry 

Leeses by Lightning are » ood; and the Compaay are liable 
for Losses by Fs plosion, exe ——, cccesioned by A npowder, or 
in cases specially provi icc io 7 

Detailed pruspectuscs will be aoret shee Jon apr Mention 

FRANCis AUGUSTUS ENGELBACH, 
Actoary and Sec: etary. 





by the Lives Assuredf{ pro- 
Umits without the coguisance of the 














7)... 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
Intending Ascurere are informed that all Proposals on the Profit 
Scale lodged with the Company, or its Agents, on or before the 20h 
JULY NEXT, will partic'pate in the Profits to be distribu ed in 
boyy: ond wil! — atoll yearss ivantage over Proposals lodged 


8 subsequrp s 
rp LANC ASHIKE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Exchange-street, St. Arn re Manchester. 

Landon Office, 2, K!ng-at 
(Capital—Two Millie Jona.) 
TRUSTEES, 
William Dntwir'e, boo., Banker, Manchester.’ 
Arthor H. Heywood, Bee« _ Lewy 
J. P. Brown Westhead, Kea 
FIRE AND ( We i. 
Lifo—80 per cent of Profits divided Trien nially. 
Bonuses «. { Fire\@ per cent of Profits divided Anaually on 
Policies of Three Years’ standing. 
{1.—The Jarge Capital of Two Millions 
| 2.—Of which £1,449,49 is actually subserib s 
SeouRrrT .. } larg* and wealthy proprietary. 
3.— Paui- up Capital and Narpiue Agoew jupwards of 





hesier. 





- 3 
Preminme to ay £1 (0° the Who'alTermtofF Lite. 








Ase ow eel nw | @ | 0 i wo | #@ 
Bowes tate «.| £117 0 4200 as 331 3% ss70 
With: a bonus lis 226 2160 426/1.620 





“NB. RB. Medical Fers and Stamps pard by toe Company. 
¥ ire insurances eflec'e! on favourable terms ood annual use, 
a eto the Insured 
Prospectuses wil! be forwe: ded free on eyplication. 
James Ken eepy, Generel Manager, Manchoster. 


Jonw }. McLarr®, Resident Secretary, 2, King- 
Cheapside. 





ROYAL EXCHANGS: ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, by Cherter of George the First. 
Chief Office Bandi Exchange. London; Pranch, 29, Pali-mall. 
Fira, Life, and Maripe Assurances on Hoeral 
Life Assurances with or witheut participation in ta. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Yearr. 
APy sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
A liberal partc'nation in Profits, wita exemption from the labi- 


ities of 
A rate of henvus equal to the aversge returns of Mutaal Societics 
with the guarantee of a large tnvosted Capita! Stock. 
The advan‘ ages of modern practice, with the srourity of an Office 
whose resources have Leen testo! the experience ef nearly a OCen- 
, Jomn A. Actuary and Secretary. 


NEW MUSIC, ge. 


Ie TROVATORE, Sonnambula, Norma, Puri- 
tani; also L'Etoile Ray % ty bi 
Doa P other Operas Overtures, aa 
Air Bo. cuchy i Tite PiaNisTA oy Post-free for stamps. 

¥ aud Co., 97, Paternoster-row. 


™ Styrienne for the Piano, By CHARLES 
ALFRED DEB ROTHSCHILD. Price 2 
TT and Co., 159, Rogent-street. 








A | TRAVIATA, Complete Edition for Piano- 

. with Portraic of Mdlle. Piccolomin'’. Arranged 

p> #4. oun 5s. ia cloth. Il Trovatore in the same form, 5s. 
Boosgy and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-atre st. 





A TRAVIATA VALSE, by MONTAGNE, 
on Verdi's New Opera, superbly Illustrated in colours, 
prie4*. La Traviata pm by Heari Laurent, prior —y 
Boosky and SONS, Musical Library, 23, Ho.los-stree 





E PIOCOLOMINI VALSE, by ALBERT 

WAGNER, is published this day, illust-... with a superb 
Portrait a Maier Piccolomini. Price 4s. 

BOOSEY and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





MUSICAL MIRACLE.—-100 of HENRY 


BUSELLS SONGS (Words and Music), in Mustrated 


a BF ~ p- Rain Rouse, Brothers, Rouse— 
Old A: m Chair—Gambler's Wife, &c. Published ouly at the MUSI- 
Cali BOUQUET OFFICE, !92, High Holbern. 


A TRAVIATA for CORNET-a-PISTONS and 

PIANOFORTE.—KCENIG'S JOURNAL for this Month con- 

tains a Selection of ‘he best Melodies in this popular Opera. Cata- 

logue of contents of this Journal sent free on application. Price of 
each Number, 4s.; Cornet Solo, 2s. 

JULUEN and Co , 214, 


| OSE of ENGLAND, HERALD of PEACE 
) POLKA, composed by VAN NOORDEN. with grand Na- 
tional Chorus, beaut fully Mustrated in Colours by Brandard.—T>ris 
charm!ng Polka is creating an ext aordinary sensation; the whole of 
the company jcining in the chorus produces @ most Leautiful effect. 
Price 28. 64. LEONI LEE, Meiropolitan Music Repository, 43. Alve- 
marle-street; where may be had the national song “ May Peace and 
Plenty crown toe Land,’’ pric sung at the public dinners with 
acclamations of applause, aud always cncored 





gent-street. 

















R. CRIVELLI begs to inform his Friends 

and the Public that a Third Fdition of the ART of SINGING, 

eularged and newly arranged in the form of a grammatical system 

of rules for the cultivation of the volce, may be had a: his residence, 
71, Upper Norton-street, sad at all the principal Musicsellers’. 


ERR CARL A. LAUE, Professor of the 

CITHER, begs to announce to bis friends and pupils, that he 

w 1/1 return to London for the searon on the 10th instant. All com- 

rouniea'icns to be addressed to his residence, 17, Wobu:n-place, 
Russ: U-square. 








pus PATENT CONCERT CONCERTINA, 


unrivalled in tone, and of extra power ‘suitable for the pisno- 
forte or orchestra), as manufactured for Signor Regondi and the most 
eminent per‘ormers. These instruments ‘which may also be had 
voiced, 80 a8 to produce the softest quality of towe) have lager 
vibrators, and ere not so liable to derengem: nt, as objected to in 
those offer: d by amateur makers. Rorewood covcertinas, with forty- 
eight ivory keys (double ection), may now be bad from £4 4s each. 
—WHEATSTONE end CO., invenwr and patentees, 20, Conduit- 
street, Kegect- street. 


PORTABLE FINGER ORGANS.—The 
Patent MELODFON, heving obtained two first premiums, is 
recommended to the cleigy aud persons who occasionally change 
the ir residence as a substitute for (being played and having a swell 
as) an organ. Cireulars sent,on receipt of two stamps, by ad- 
dressing to Mr. HENKY VENN, Prince of Wales Bazaar, 207, 
Regeut-street, London, who will attend daily to show specimens. 








LADY, in every way qualified (and to 
whom comumeel jon is no object), is desirous of om: wih 
« Sitvaticn es COMPANION to a Lady, oro superinteod a Widower'’s 
family where she would be trea'ed as an equal.—Address, H. K., 
Simmons’ Librery, Edgware-read. 





. 
J SMITH, 164, St. John-street-road, Dealer 
e in Marine Living Animels. Seaweed, Artificial Sea-water, 
ond Marine acd Fresh-water Aquaria. Valieneria Chara Anacharis, 
and o ler Preeh-water Pien's, loveot, Mollasks, Fish, &o., &c. 
N.B. A large quantity of senamaa now on band. 


Wow READY, New Flounced SILK ROBES 
Saeed and za tS, ta lr 
"Suis Combet, oa 


Preneh Cashmere Opera Cloaks (lined throughout with Silk, 
and ae oes. 


a. from 45s. 
w and COMPARY, 192, Regent-street. 
UNE EXPOSITION OF NOVELTIES, 
CHENE, GLACE, and B SROCHE I TLOUNCED SILKS; 
Moiré Antiques, and Mourseline de Soie Robes; 
Printed at and Broché Flounced 
and Jaconet French Chintz Musi! 
Ready-made Flounced Silk and Bartge 
Manvles in every leading shape and material; . 


toget 
feveral Hundred French Flounced Silk Robes, 
from £2 8s. 6d. to 3) ome, 


Young Summer 
from £1 33 6d. the dress of 12 yards, at 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and CO.’S, Regent-circus, 


B8BING@LE Th Ae Se 
Carr! free to part of the Country 
Ga resins of 0 Fech-aines Goberr 
Waist measure only 
The ELASTIC yep te 12s. 6d. 
The SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET, 12s. 6d. 
Coutille 10s. 6d. 











A 


IJOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 


\D-EYED eee forwarded post- 
DEANE’ | DRILLE: SNe DEAY, pee] 





Tee dem beidge. Betabilaed A-D. 7. = 
ARKING LINEN MADE - EASY.—The 


Crest, with post-free to ae Oe 
on a of by Inventor and Sole Patentes, T. 
2, Lomg-acre ( one door from St. Martin’s-lane).—N.B. To 














RNAMENTS for =. DRAWING- ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An ex se°rtment of ALABASTER, 
MARBLE, BRONZE, and Densraiine SPAR ORNAMENTS, 
red and Linported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 








(Gj moLoey and MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 





very article marked in meee tary Collections, to facilitate the study of this interesting 
CARTER and HOUSTON, ». Regen: - 6, Blackfriars-road ; Science, can be had from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also 
Stock well-strec:, Greenwich ; wand Oryetal Palace. single specimens, of J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 
ILK DRESSES.—Patterns sent post free. yaa Enamelled En 
ress to flowers; “ At Homes” 
KING and CO., Pevahtaat invitation i eplondid vary, ry mes 





ILKS at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 
GALLERY of CENTRE TRANSEPT, 
And 243, REGEN!-STREET. 
Striped and Checked silks, 
£1 Is. 6d. the full dress. 
Jenga. Silks, 
Zi > 
Flounced Silks, 
£2 is 
Patterns post-free.—Address to KING and CO., Regent-street. 


USLINS, &c., at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 
GALLERY of CENTRE TRANSEPT, 
and 243, REGENT-STKEET. 





5s. the Fall Dress. 


Mentles, Lace, Embroidery, Gloves , &e. 
Patterns post-free.—Addre:s to KING and CO., Regent-street. 


RS. BRAHAM’S CHIP BONNETS 
136, Oxford-street. 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 
Elegantly Illustrated, post-free. 
100 NEW BONNETS DAILY. 10s. 6d. to 42s. 
Cheaper than any other house 
for first-class 








AND 
NEW BARB >E8, 
1044. per yard. 
BALZARINSS, 84d. 
Patterns free, 221, Regent-street, London. 
Best Swiss Cambries, 6}d. per yard. 


B4tss AND CRISP’S 
Plain and Checked 
ORGANDI MUSLINS, 
434. per yard aud upwards. 
Wool Embroidered Ditto, 


From per yard. 
Patterns free, 221, Reg ent-street. 


| pene and CRISPS FLOUNCED MUS- 
LINS and BAREGES, 
From 7s. 6d. the robe. 
221, Regent-street. 
OURNING MUSLIMS and BAREGES, 
From 4}. pe 


ard. 
Patterns free.— BAKER and Ri isP, 221, Regent-street. 


B42 CRISP’S 














ro ‘a , 

ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT GUA- 
RANTEED to PUPIL’.—Wanted directly, Ladies or Gentle- 
men to execute the new, cary, and artistic work connected wiih the 
Crystal Palace. Re'erenors to puptls corstantly employed, by which 
oe i ae income ney be secured. The art tanght per- 
correspondence. Evtablished 1840. Apply daily at Mr. 

1. SWRE: NCE 8 Bhow-rooms, 14, C uarlotte-street, Pitaroy-equare. 


h AYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 
4 2.4, REGENT. STREST, corner of Argsli-placs.—Photo- 
4 Btercoee: pes, Ueguerreotypss tekem daily — plain, 
d, and for the 8b seose pe.—Mr i. " to tuvite in. 
et mw of hie newly-pe ented ivory l’hctegrapiuc Portraits. 















piss DILLY PHOTOGRAPHIC WARE- 
HOUtE.—Where may be seen Photographic Apparatus ia 
every variety, Paseepertouts. Miniature-Ceers, &o., o r than 


avy house In Londen. Complete Set of Apparatus, with Insrroc:ioa 
till perfect, £3, at C. BE. CLIFFURD'S, 3, Piccadilly. 
@ratir. 





A EVERLASTING SOLID GOLD PEN 
JA MFOR IHREE SSILLINGS.—iverybody should ure one of 
these Gold Pens; no ink eorrodes :hem, they never wear out, aod 
are suitable for al hendwritings. Send 36 postage-stamps, and you 
will receive ore per remurn, free, from L. DEFRIES and O0., 29, 
RK. berteon-str et, Hastings. 


Cees CRYSTAL PALACE PER- 
/ SPECTIVE GLASSES, though not larger than your than, 
will show ebjects at the distance of a milo. No season-ticket holder 
should be without one To the country resident. sportsman, sea- 
side visitors, or tourists, they will be found invaluatWe. Price 
its. 6d. each. May be had at the Books alls at the Railway 
Stations. or will be sent post-free on receipt of stamps or money- 
payable to William Callaghan, Optician, 234, New Bond- 
street, corner of ult-et rect. 
Sole Agent for the celebrated small and powerful Opera Glasses 
and Race Glasses, invented and mace by Vo gtiander, Vienna. 


ICROSCOPES.— J. |, AMADIO’S BOTANI- 

CAL MICROSCOPL: ‘kod im maho: case, with three 

ruwe 8, Condenser, Pincers, “ett wo Slides; will show the Aat- 
vealor le in Waser. Price iSs. Acdiress, Joseph Amadio, 7, 
% A Snsbasanen at of Aohroraatic Microsao) ereaeepen 


LKLEY WELLS HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT and HOTEL, Wharfedale, Yorkshire. Physician, 
Dr. Kischenek. This splendid mansion stands amidst moors 
avd mourtain scenery in the finest part of Yorkshire. It enjoys the 
& ost bracing air and the purest water, command: enchanting views, 
and affords a delightful resort for more than a hundred guests. For 
prespectus (containing a view of the establisament, address the 
mapeger, Mr. STRACHAN, Ilkley Wella, near Oder. 


Oy ae ASTHMA, and BRON. 
Mas gt a ay & recent Mt ¥% Gone, in- 

















has 
os AS Sater, See LF 





THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS. 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLBY, for 


BARLEY- yg hy in — = has 


unrt 
for tnfaote aud invalids; much 
ve delicious custard-pudding, and exeslient 





ANK-NOTES.—The Pullif Value given in 
Cash for pranones, PEARLA, OL2 GOLD an! SILVER, 
and i LACB, and ENGLISN and FOREIGN COINS, 

street, i loaster-equarr 


ee and by SE ane 
ONEY ADVANCED by way of Mortgage 


on ye me or other Interests, derived under 
Betsioments, Leavebold or Freehold Kast India Pensions, &o. 
—Apply to Mr. Howes, 11, Beaufort Strand. 








ROBINSON'S PATENT _GROATS for more than thirty years have 

been held tp constant and blic estim as the purest 

fartow of the oat, aod as the best and Mast vabua'ic"prwparativa 

makirg « pure aod delrate GKURL, which forms a 

patritious supper for the |, i @ popular recipe for colds and tnfle- 

weral use in sich-chamber, and, alternately with the 
(sap excellent food for infants and 

by te ROB! 











| ADIES’ TRIMMINGS of every description 
in the latest Style of Fashion. 
BARKER and CO.. 101, an 
Orders by post promptly execu: 





EWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS.—The 

PARIS CHRONICLE, a tri-monthly Baglish Journal of the 

Aris, Literawre, and Commerce of Paris. Lach number embellished 

with a Coloured Engraving of the latest Parisian Fashiovs. Paris: 

Cras. HARTWIOCK, 18, Rue Vivienne. Three montas, 9s. London: 
Messrs. W. Kant and Oo., Faternoster-row. 


JLOUNCED BAREGE ROBES.—LAM- 
BETH-HOUSE.—An importatien This Day of nearly 1000, in 

all the new designs, printed in beautiful tints of celestial blue, peach, 
pink. grecn, and brown, erch cop’ aining about 20 yards of best Silk 





| and Wool BAKEGE, at 10s. 94. the robe—a price altogether unap- 





roechable by any other frm. 
Lh BY aca CO., 
er -bridge-ro. 


RENCH PRINTED MUSLINS.—This DAY 
Exhibiting at LAM]: ~y ~¥: SE a large importation of the 

moet beautiful designs on Plain and Checked Ore. ANDI MUSLIN 
The colours are pe: teases, including the imperial blue, so fashiona’ 
in Paris; all at the ridiculous price of 6jd. per yard. A full flounced 
@rees may be made with 13 yards, the usual price of which at the 
Weat is 16s. 64. Patterns free.—HAKVEY and CU., next the Rail- 
way Arch, Westminster-road. 


ion solicited. 
ay Arch, West- 


An early ing 
etme next the 








Card. jate elegantly engre’ 00 supe-fine eards ted, for 
fo ed Obserse, HENRY RODKIGUES" 21, Plosadiliy, London. 





Giese DESIGNS in HAIR BROOCHES, 
Bracelets, Rings, &¢., foe eet. No. 20, George- 
street, Edinburgh (removed fro m Cumberland-str street). A new ilius- 
trated prieed bock sent tree for one stamp. 


EFORE YOU HAVE YOUR LIKENESS 


TAKEN send for DEWDNEY’S PATTERNS of Le | 





Lockets, Brace! &c., which are | free a a Sas 
wearer, from 45s. each. 








TO CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. 
AIR JEWELLERY.—A new and legant 


Tllustrated Book. Sen 
DEWDNEY, Heir Jeweller, !73, 
H4= JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair.— 

. DEWDNEY oa bows 2 inform Ladies or Gontiemen ia 








mens, 
book seut free.—Dewdney, | 








HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.— 
A. B. SAVORY and SONS request the attention of purchasers 
don-made Patent Lever Watches, 


to their Stock of Lon 





selection includes every terme Mime am 
Joe is more particularly ad 

iste of Prices, wh remarks on the construction of 

Watches, gratis.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, opposite 

the Kank of England. !! and 12, Cornhil!, London. 


ennai wat New and Second-hand.— 
A. B. SAV< RY and BONS’ Pamphlet of Prices, with Drow 
SS oe 





letter. 


Walters, ou rior Silver-plated Goods, with detailed Lists of Elec- 

tro Silver- Spoons and ——S B. sew and SONS, 

} a — ee epposite the Bank of England, |! and 12, Cornhill, 
don. 





EST WOREMANSHIP and MATERIALS 
at 4 Cornhill, in DNSPATCH BOXES, Writing Cases, Tra- 
. me ags, Euvelope Cases and B! 
i-ceses, Purses, &e. A large assortment 
Bibles, Praye: T-books, and © aren Servwes.— WATSON aad WIL- 
LIAMS, 4, Oornki M. 











APPIN'S * SHIT LL iNG” RAZOR, sold 
good wr the Makers, JOSEPH 


rywhere, we 
MAYPIN aed BROTHERS. =i. Cutlery Works, Sheffield; and 
, King W iliam-street, City, London. 





N APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES, 
4! as meade for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham; hand len comme’ 
bly become loose; the blades are all of the vers floest q 
ing their own Sheilield manufacture. Buyers supplied at 
London Warehouse, 67, King William-street, City; and Queen's 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


JOCKET-DETECTOR.-—For the examination 
of articles of food suspected of adulteration, the simplest, 
hes pest. and mos efficient instrument for this purpose. Price és. 
Sold at < J. SOLOMON '8 Wholesale Optical lc Waro- 
hovee, 22, Red Lioa-square, London, and by all respectable opticians 
in own and court 





(BUBB Ss LOCKS, Fireproof Safes, Cash, and 

Deed Boxes.—CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London: 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Wolverhampton. 





RTIFICIAL FLOWERS from PARIS.— 

G. W. JONES, of 101, Oxford-street, has received his splendid 
Assortment in WREATIIS, Bot QUETS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c., 
a'so a choice selection of Fans and Head-drewmes, suitable for ladies 
promptly 





ASHIONABLE ARTICLES of GENTLE- 
MEN'S DRESS.—HOLYLAND'S, 150, Strand (two doors wost 

of Somerset House), submit their novel Garments for Summer Wear, 
being of a sty! eh and geatiemanly character, and will be rendered at 


econom: . getty ee, for Sammer W aist- 
coats and Trousers. The universal and their Albert 
Mantle Cape, in great variety. Strictly for 





PORTING SHIRTS.—200 New Patterns 

selected from the most beautiful and novel designs of the 

season, price 20s , 26s., and 3\s. 6d. the balf-doszen. with 
apwacds of 70 ilustrations, 


book of prices, &o., conta pest-free 
for 2 stamps.— RODGERS BOURNE, Makers of the Imprevod 
OCorazza W#, St. Martin’s-lane, London. Established 60 years. 





HIBTS.—RODGERS IMPROVED 


CORAZZA SHIRTS, Sis. 6d. and 49s. the — For ease, 


seegenes, ond Coven ty they have no rival with 
72 Wustragions, post-free.—R. RODGERS and BOURNE, 99, Martin's 
lane, Charing-cross. 1792. 





HE BEST BED for a CHILD is one of 





- 


USED IN THE ROYAL LADEEaS, 
order their be dressed with this 


Gees ip in res PATENT STAROE 


should 
Btar il be +} and besatiful fnieb. 
welt delighted w slnstiaity es 
BE THER FINEST ARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., London and Glasgow. 





ONES'S FLESH SOAP, 1s. per Packet, allays 


MPROVED AIR-CANES for SHOOTING 
RABBITS, ROOKS, &c. Small-bore Pea Rides, double’ and 
single barrels; Saloon Rifles and Pistols, Percussion Stick Guns, 
Revolvers, fc., in endless variety.—REILLY, New Oxford-street 


ADDLERY and HARNESS.—A. DAVIS, 
3S, Strand.—H+rmess made of the moet fashionable and newest 
Gesignus and inventions, which, from quality and 


workmanship, sur- 
pacces pny establishment in and, and at « saving of 20 oant. 
Soteuly cna’ Masesss Gor Bais cud Ccleuis, Potente of tio 
Flexible Conoave Horse and Mane Brushes. 


ELEBRATED CANTERBURY PUNCH.— 
Cne dowen of this dclicious beverage in quart hock bottles (six 








to the gallon) will be © Lenten 
oe eh exouaen at denaies ate tO ae 
fe THOMAS PAULI DE LASAUX, Wine-merchant Caaterbary. 





yas SULTAN’S PERFUMED mace, ba, Mae 


Arg) le-place, Regent-« 
Bathe sent out within ten 


TNADULTERATED WINES. — FELTOR, 
SONS, and CO. Importers of only Pure, Wine, tree from 








avd Brandy. le Agents for the eslobrared 
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